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A Review or PHiLosopHy 


Votume IV OCTOBER, 1930 


THE HUMANISTIC THEORY OF ERROR 


ITH the Humanist, truth is value, and subject to fluctua- 
tion as value is. A few years ago, F. C. 8. Schiller * 
claimed that this theory had the great advantage of accounting 


for error as well as for truth and putting their relations on an 
intelligible footing. In his more recent book? he enlarges upon 
this theme and devotes an entire chapter to the subject of error. 
It has the merit of recognizing that a tenable theory of truth 
must lead to an adequate theory of error, and that a logical 
analysis of error is an undertaking of the first importance. 
The Humanists in general have certainly this to their credit 
that they have exposed no small number of sham philosophies 
and, in many cases, have hit directly at the weak spot in these 
systems. In accepting error as a fact of human experience and 
one that calls for explanation in any philosophy, they are cer- 
tainly right; in the face of their assaults, every form of monism 
must collapse. But for all that, a certain amount of error has 
crept into their treatment of error, and some of the deficiencies 
of their system on this point need to be pointed out. 


1Contemporary British Philosophy, edited by J. H. Muirhead, art. 
“Why Humanisin ”, p. 401. 

* Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller, Logic for Use (New York, Har- 
court Brace and Company, 1930), Cfr. Ch. IX. 
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338 The Humanistic Theory of Error 


The Humanist maintains that truth and error are intimately 
associated ; so intimately that one can become the other. We 
can never get any absolute assurance that what now seems 
indisputable truth will not hereafter be found to be infected 
with error and what is truth and what error may even, in cer- 
tain cases, depend on the purpose with which we consider it. 
The reason of this view is the rejection of truth as expressed 
in a single proposition and making truth inherently relational. 
As a property of judgments and propositions, Schiller * pro- 
nounces truth to be wholly formal; it is as applicable to false 
judgments as to true. As a logical doctrine it is a trifle crude; 
it does not make truth serve as a criterion, nor does it cover 
the question of whether truth and falsity are not predicable also 
of perceptions, and when it is asked to decide whether it regards 


perception as judgment or not. These criticisms of the time 
honored definition of truth would be sound enough, were it not 
for the fact that the human mind proceeds by composition and 
division, and does not grasp the whole of any issue in a single 


moment. The Humanist should be the first to recognize this 
and to adjust his philosophy, or rather, his exposition of phi- 
losophy to this human condition. The truth-claim of a false 
proposition is one thing, and its falsity is quite another. The 
criterion of truth and truth itself, for the human mind, have 
to be considered each in its turn; the truth which is found in 
ideas and perceptions and the truth of propositions and judg- 
ments have likewise to be distinguished and the meaning of the 
term ‘truth’ as applied to each must be carefully set apart. 
Unless this is done, there is no intelligible thinking or expres- 
sion. There is a failure here to apprehend what Schiller 
himself is most careful to point out in reference to other matters, 
namely, that a term in one context can have a different meaning 
from what it has in another. He attempts to bring too much 


Op. cit., p. 117. 
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under the term ‘ truth’; it would appear that truth can attach 
to nothing less than a whole working system. Error then can 
be involved in the system; it is error only in so far as it frus- 
trates our search for a valuable, satisfactory and verifiable 
solution of our problem. There seems to be no consideration 
of whether or not it contradicts actualities or has any basis in 
ultimates; in fact, actualities and ultimates shift and change 
with human progress. 

Because the formal logic of tradition does not meet all these 
requisites, it is held incapable of discriminating between truth 
and error. But who ever heard of formal logic, in the proper 
meaning of the words, ever attempting to set up the criterion 
of truth? To insist that it should, is to demand of it that it 
become at once psychology, epistemology and metaphysics. 
Formal logic undertakes the study of mental acts; it is only in 
so far as it confines itself to this, prescinding from the truth 
or falsity of these acts or rather of their content, that it can be 
called formal. To pass, as Schiller does, from the prescinding 
character of formal logic to the statement that “ formally, 
then, all ‘ truths’ are equally true or false; formal ‘ truth’ is 
not exclusive of error, and is no guarantee against it”, is a 
dangerous transfer of the meaning of “ formal”, and a fallacy 
of the accident. Formal logic says nothing about the truth or 
falsity of the content of the mental acts which it describes and 
at whose laws it arrives; but it does make and establish a truth- 
claim for the content of the propositions which belong to it as 
ascience. This difficulty of Schiller is not new; the mediaevals 
pointed it out, with their distinction between logica docens and 
logica utens; logic which is merely utens can be engaged with 
the problematical and sophistical; but when logic is demon- 
strating its own principles it is strictly docens. To confuse the 
two functions and demand that logic incorporate the quest of 
truth in other sciences formally as part of itself, is to demand 
of logic that it be at once all sciences taken together. 
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Some of Dr. Schiller’s criticisms of formal logic are hard to 
take seriously. He states, for instance, that an assertion per se 
cannot be known as ‘error’, nor can it be known as ‘truth’. 
What he understands by per se is “apart from any context.” 
“No amount,” he says, “of ‘contemplation’ of its ‘form’ 
will reveal what it will mean in a context, whether its use will 
be a success or a failure, whether it will deserve to be called 
true or false.” Did any logician ever maintain that because 
a syllogism was constructed with formal correctness that there- 
fore its premises and conclusion were true? Or that contem- 
plating tne form would make its truth or falsity evident? Does 
it belong to formal logic to lay down the rules of interpretation ? 
Of course, as Schiller implies, it is possible to use words in 
varying meanings. Hermeneutical and exegetical science are 
engaged with the problem of the determining of meaning in 
context. A man can utter a single sentence and defy anyone 
to determine whether it is true or false. He can have one thing 
in mind, and leave unexpressed the words which would fix his 
meaning. Words usually are capable of more than one sense, 
but it is triviality and perversity to use them in equivocal or 
ambiguous ways in serious discourse. Schiller gives an example 
of a contradiction in terms which need not be false. “ This is 
a round square,” he says, “is false in a geometrical context, 
no doubt; but it may be true in London.” He argues that 
therefore “ This is a round square ” cannot be pronounced false 
per se. Such a dictum seems to carry no other sense than this, 
that unless you know what a man is saying, you cannot tell 
whether what he says is true or not; a conclusion with which 
we can have no quarrel. Aristotle disposed of it long ago when 
he listed equivocation among the fallacies. Obviously, if I ring 
the doorbell, and the butler informs me that the master is not 
in, I am left in a quandary; I do not know whether the master 
is not in the house, or whether he merely does not wish to see me. 
The truth or falsity of “ it is two o’clock ” does depend on the 
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place where and the time when it is asserted. But to make the 
difficulties of language a charge against the validity of formal 
logic is stretching the case beyond what even human needs 
would call for. The cure is not a new philosophy, but a good 
dictionary and an accurate use of words. 

Plato’s theory of error fails, according to Dr. Schiller, be- 
cause it ignores the personal relations inherent in the notion of 
error. Following a brief summary of a famous passage in the 
Theaetetus (187C-200D), we find this criticism: Plato “ has 
committed the typical fault of Formal Logic by abstracting 
from the personal aspect of the judgment and the time-sequence 
of events in the actual train of thought. By treating it as 
irrelevant that the person who affirms and the person who 
simultaneously denounces the ‘error’ cannot be the same, he 
has fabricated his ‘ contradiction’.” But by the injection of 
the personal element, Schiller leaves the question wholly in a 
skeptical position: what is true for me, is false for you. If so, 
how can there be any truth? If, as Humanists maintain, truth 
involves a relation, does not that relation require an object as 
well as a mind? There can be no truth, and hence no contra- 
diction, if there is no mind; error must exist in a mind. Plato 
is right in his view that the mind holding error is unaware of 
it; but does not the error lie precisely in the fact that the mind 
assents to a relation which does not really exist? The personal 


element enters into the cause or explanation of error, or into 
its making, but it does not enter into what error is, i. e., into 
its essence. Error is personal in so far as it is always man- 
made; reality is always what it is, and in itself, cannot be the 


source or the explanation of error. 

Dealing with the idealistic theories of error, Schiller is more 
fortunate. We can see the value in the statement that “if meta- 
physical idealism is taken seriously, there cannot, strictly, be any 
problem of error.” Certainly there can be nothing false in the 
Absolute. The Humanist justly refuses to confine the Absolute 
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to the same processes as those which limit human cognition ; and 
yet the Total Truth must include human truth; which means 
that it must include error. Bradley and Joachim tried to meet 
the issue in various ways. Bradley * defined error as “ the 
qualification of Reality in such a way that in the result it has 
an inconsistent content.” But he held that the content could 
not be wholly error. Schiller’s chief fault with Bradley and 
Joachim is their neglect to solve the problem of how we correct 
our own or each other’s errors. Joachim gives this problem up 


altogether. Humanism demands a solution; they are concerned 


with how errors may be detected and corrected in human 
knowledge. The solution should be exacted, however, not of 
logic, but of psychology. Humanism does a service in meeting 
the absurdities of absolutism; but it has a subjectivism of its 
own, the limitations of the human, which it refuses, even specu- 
latively to transcend. Realism and Humanism are one in their 
opposition to Absolutism; the realist refuses to be disciple, 
when the fundamental structure of all certainty is undermined. 

It is this attitude, probably, which Schiller has in mind when 
he remarks: “ They (the realist metaphysicians) are apt to get 
nervous when any human activity is cast for a decisive part in 
the solution of any problem.” He makes no mention of any 
realist in particular; but he explains their system to consist in 
placing the blame for all error on the mind: “ man’s essential 
contribution to knowledge is the power to make mistakes.” 
Now the making of mistakes is certainly one of man’s contri- 
butions, but is not his only one, nor his essential one. The 
activity of the mind is not merely evil, nor is its intervention 
solely to frustrate operation. A genuine realist distinguishes 
between the inchoate truth of the simple idea and the assertion 
contained in the judgment. The relation between the idea and 
its object must be one of truth, granting that there is such a 


.* Appearance and Reality, p. 189. 
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thing as thought; “a thought that fails to grasp its object is 
not in error, but in blank ignorance.” But the Humanist 
insists that the error can only lie in apprehending an object as 
useful for a purpose when it will not serve that purpose. To 
take Schiller’s example, “if he apprehends an ink-bottle as a 
whisky-bottle, he is truly apprehending an object, though it may 
not be the object he wants. His ‘error’ is relative only to 
the purpose of drinking, if he wants whisky.” But may we 
not naively ask: if it is an ink-bottle, and he apprehends it as 
a whisky-bottle, is he not in error, whether he wants whisky 
or ink? Does not his error cease on closer investigation in 
either case? What has his purpose to do with the bottle, which 
is full of ink or whisky, no matter what his desire may be? 
It is not at all evident from this example that either error or 
truth have anything to do with human purpose. Every action 
has an end, according to the ancient dictum; thought as an 
operation demanding effort has a purpose; but the purpose does 
not, as attached to the act, make it true or false. Truths are 
distinguished from errors by something else than a host of value 
relations; and while probably a man for whom all truth-claims 
are of equal value will not find himself in error, he will never- 
theless frequently be in error whether he makes the discovery 
of the fact or not. The Humanist allows no room for undis- 
covered error; in its place he posits a changeable truth. The 
realist has all the advantages of the Humanist position and 
escapes its unreasonable implications. As Walker says:° 
“He grants that all thought is purposive, and tends to satisfy 
human needs; yet by restricting purpose to the intent of thought 
and regarding satisfaction as the consequence rather than as the 
essence of truth he is able to find room in knowledge for objec- 


tive determination and real objective meaning. He grants that 
action is essential to knowledge, and that concepts are useful 


° Theories of Knowledge (Edition 1911), p. 656. 
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tools which help us in the manipulation of experience; but, on 
the other hand, he insists that action is subordinate to knowledge 
qua knowledge, and that, though by action knowledge is acquired 
and in it is expressed, knowledge and action must not be identi- 
fied. And thus the realist, without reducing the iniellect to a 
mere machine for the manufacture of useful symbols, can justly 
claim that knowledge is living, and, though he does not attribute 
it to the mere unaided intellect, can truly claim that it is real.” 

Schiller has attempted to show that not even such a simple 
thing as mathematical addition has independent objectivity 


behind it.* It involves an operational element and volition. 


Counting is arrived at by the experience of succession; the unit 
is an object of thought selected and taken out of its context. 
We may ask here: is there no such thing as a unit in nature, 
an apple which is one apple, whether in or out of its context ? 
“To add,” he says, ‘“‘ is to combine such units into new wholes, 
out of which they can be recovered at will, unaltered and 
undamaged. ‘Two’, therefore, means the result of so adding 
‘one’ to ‘one’ and so forth. Now this operation which 
generates ‘two’ depends wholly on ourselves”, etc. There are 
many subtleties here. To combine one plus one and get two 
as an answer is certainly a mental operation. In so far as it 
requires the unification of two external objects (one plus one) 
into one collective idea (two) it does depend on ourselves. A 
yard-stick would lie forever and not be said to contain three 
feet, unless the unit was established and applied. The addition 
necessary to put one and one into a unified concept, and the 
division necessary to mark off three feet in a single stick require 
thought. The stick can be divided into as many units as desired 
by making the units of different sizes; but if one man is to be 
added to one man and have two men as a result, the individual 
units must be taken as they are, independent of the mind. No 


® Op. cit., p. 433. 
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matter how earnestly we will it, the fact will not be otherwise. 
Professor Schiller strives to destroy this independence of units 
and combinations of units by some strange expedients. We 
are told that the application of arithmetic to life is voluntary, 
even arbitrary, because, for example we can say ‘ five fingers’ 
or ‘one hand’, ‘twenty shillings’ or ‘one pound’. Now 
why can we not pay our debts with ten shillings to the pound, 
if it is a voluntary and arbitrary matter? Is there anything 
clearer than that whether we say five fingers or one hand is a 
matter of choice, as far as the words are concerned ; but whether 
or not five fingers are on a hand, or make a hand, is a trifle at 
least beyond free choice or arbitrary decision. Simpler still is 
the overthrow of what Schiller calls a “ dialectical victory over 
the rash assertion that two and two make four absolutely and 
unconditionally.” He says that if we change our scale of 
notation, two and two might equal 10. That is, I suppose, it 
would be written that way, if the number of our digits was 
three, and then we began to count our units once more. Now 
if Chinese binaries were used, we could go no farther than two. 
But how does the manner of writing or the system of digits 
affect the reality of a sum? There are as many objects on the 
table, whether I say a dozen, seven plus five, or twelve. Nothing 
could be more absurd than to change the objectivity of a sum 
by changing its name, or the terminology, or the system of digits. 
Nor does Schiller help the situation by charades or puzzles. 
He asks: “ There were in the Chapel four Fellows, the Vice- 
President, and two Chaplains. How many dons were present ?”’ 
Did he ever hear of the famous case of the five men on the bridge ? 


“T was one, the Finnegan twins were two, James was three, 
and Thomas was four; where was the fifth?” If we shift 
meanings, we do of course change the possibility of assent to 
propositions; but altering terms, systems of notations, giving 
up of assumptions and the like are no evidence of the arbitrary 
character of even common arithmetic. 
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If we examine the Humanist theory of the genesis of error, 
we find it built on the same shifting, skeptical sand. Thus we 
read: “ We always begin with a problem which we desire to 
solve.” But how can we begin with a problem unless we have 
some knowledge? Must we begin with Cartesian universal 
doubt? How can we doubt unless we at least be aware of what 
we are doubting about? But proceeding, we see a number of 
possible solutions and select what appears the best to us to be 
affirmed as true, and publish it. Do we publish it as true? 
If we do, and we do not know whether it is true or not, we are 
quite likely to find ourselves in serious trouble. If the problem 
is “ Who killed the man found dead on the street”, and we 
publish as the murderer the name of one who appears most 
likely to us, we may face a serious suit for libel. Suppose its 
truth-claim is disputed. Then it has to be tested further. It 
becomes (says Schiller) one of the debatable truths, and remains 
such until the parties in the dispute come to an agreement. 
Only after experiment and consequences is the truth-claim 
vindicated or rejected. But to call a disputed truth-claim an 
error is a onesided and partisan way of putting it. It is a 
truth for those who believe it, and so long as they believe it. 
It becomes an error only when it is found out and abandoned. 
Does not doctrine such ag this utterly abandon the difference 
between being and knowing? Does a horse only become a horse 
when some man knows him to be what he is? How something 
which is not true can be a truth for anyone, even when he thinks 
it such, passes comprehension. He can call it true, believe it 
to be true, act on it as true, but if it is false, he cannot give 
it truth in being. We may say by a figure of speech that it is 
a ‘truth’ for him as long as he believes it; but if any teaching 
is tinged with the guilt of formalism, this surely is. 

It is not strange, then, that we find: it asserted that the differ- 
ence in value between a ‘truth’ and an ‘error’ need not be 
very great or important. The possible utility of a mistake is 
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an ancient truism: ex vero nonnisi verum, ex falso sequitur 
quidquam. But the fact that a feltx culpa may occur can hardly 
justify the express pursuit of error. The Humanist, however, 
is of the mind that it is only through error that truth is arrived 
at; some errors are even necessary. If this means that all 
observations made by the senses in the way of measurement are 
merely approximations, more or less exact, every scientist will 
agree; but, on the other hand, if the meaning is the Kantian 
idea of the intrinsic and necessary fallibility of the intellect, 
there is a lapse into pure skepticism. How is it possible to 
develop a technique for the correction of error, if the senses 
are altogether fallible and the intellect untrustworthy ? Bertrand 
Russell’ sought a way out of this difficulty, but could not find it. 
To him it is unanswerable, yet he confesses that skepticism is 
barren. The Humanist does not want to be called a skeptic; yet 
if error and truth are of practically equal value, what remains 
of truth and certainty? Will the fact that the human intellect 
functions teleologically, that is, moves towards an end assure it 
that it is on the right road? What does it know of the end? 
How does it know achievement and success when reached ? 
How does it know failure? How can it tell when a thought- 
experiment has failed, if it must again experiment to distinguish 
between success and failure? If both truth and error are 
“incidental ” to our knowing, it would appear that neither is 
important. An erroneous and a true solution of a problem 
are indistinguishable. Were philosophy solely heuristic, it is 
obvious that error would not only be encountered, but, humanly 
speaking, would enter in, as a margin of error is found and 
allowed for in experimental science. Were truth nothing more 
than a formula of words, its formulation would change from 
time to time, as it does change according to the vicissitudes of 


™Our Knowledge of the External World (New York: W. W. Norton Co., 
1929), p. 67 sq. 
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language and the growth of thought. The Humanists are im- 
pressed unduly by this change; it must not be confounded with 
change in the nature of ultimates or basic essences. 

The problem of error is not adequately solved in Humanism. 


To place error on a level with truth is to wipe out the issue, 


not to settle it. If there is any human fact which must be 
reckoned with, it is error. Psychology must render an account 
of the limitations of our cognitive powers; logic must scan our 
mental operations, and epistemology must give us our criteria. 
The Humanist tries to put these all together, and pass over them 
in a single step; he is attempting too much. It will not serve, 
to blame a “ perverse logic” for what is a human fact, nor 
to reduce truth and falsehood to different grades of the same 
knowledge. 
Francis Avaustine 


The Catholic University of America. 
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LES ORIGINES DE L’IDEE DE DIEU CHEZ PLATON 


Nore suz tes Atrrisuts Divins av Livre DE LA 
République.* 
Spotwors 
Théététe 176 b. 

"UN des tout premiers dialogues, l’Apologie, s’achéve sur 
le mot Dieu. Ce méme mot ouvre les Lois. Dans |’Apol- 
ogte,” Socrate affirme avec constance sa foi sereine en la Divinité. 
Au 10® livre des Lots, le vieux Platon proteste contre l’athéisme : 
“Comment pourrait-on, sans indignation, se voir réduit 4 la 
nécessité de prouver qu’il y a des dieux?”* Entre ces deux 
limites, ?oeuvre entiére du philosophe maintes fois regoit la 

lumiére de l’idée de Dieu. 
L’étude en est fort malaisée. II y a les difficultés communes 
4 examen de tout probléme dans les Dialogues, nul besoin de 
les rappeler. D’autres tiennent au sujet méme, complexe, riche 
d’éléments divers qu’on risque souvent de confondre. D’autres 
enfin, et non les moindres, sont le fait des exégétes. Longtemps, 
naguéres encore, le Dieu de Platon a été le produit de mélanges 
que l’on combinait selon Plotin, Kant ou Hegel. De 1a beau- 
coup de faux problémes. On n’oubliait que le texte. On ne 
songeait pas non plus que Platon a vécu en un pays, 4 une 
époque déterminés, qu’il prend place dans une lignée de philoso- 
phes, qu’il a subi des influences, qu’il continue et développe des 

traditions. 


Cependant, plus on s’avance dans |’examen de la théologie 
platonicienne, mieux on y percoit ces traditions, d’origine di- 


*Ces pages étaient écrites quand on a pris connaissance des études si 
précieuses sur la religion de Platon de M. Diés dans Autour de Platon, t. II, 
Paris, 1926. On se félicite de voir que les suggestions ici proposées vont 
Trejoindre les conclusions prudentes de ce maftre. 

* Apol. 26 d, 27 ed, 35 cd. 

* Lois 887 c. 
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verse, qui se fondent, ou s’opposent, ou cheminent paralléle- 


ment. Qui les néglige, risque de mal comprende. I] faut donc 
tracer briévement l’image qu’on se forgeait de la Divinité avant 
Platon. Trois courants de pensée se peuvent discerner : 


religieux, sous la forme traditionelle, avec les tragiques et 
Pindare. 

philosophique. 

mystique, dans les doctrines orphiques et pythagoriciennes. 


A vrai dire, la limite n’est point trés nette. Certaines idées sont 
communes aux poétes et aux philosophes. Les uns et les autres 
ont subi plus ou moins l’influence du mysticisme. De tels mé- 
langes étaient inévitables en un temps ot le départ n’était guére 
établi entre poésie, religion et philosophie. De cette confusion 
il y a trace dans les Dialogues: pour bien entendre les mythes 
platoniciens, il est utile de songer 4 ces habitudes du passé. 


Platon héritait d’abord de la théologie des poétes. Le vieil 
anthropomorphisme grec s’était bien purifié depuis Homére. Le 
mouvement spontané de l’instinct religieux, l’effet normal d’une 
premiére réflexion sur les dieux contribuaient 4 cette épuration. 
Un état d’esprit remarquable “ se laisse entrevoir chez Eschyle, 
comme chez Pindare, comme chez d’autres poétes, méme an- 
térieurs. On éprouvait alors le besoin d’admettre que tout ce 
qui est divin tend vers une certaine perfection.” * 


a. On est dégouté des légendes immorales. L’une d’elles 
racontant qu’Héraclés avait lutté un jour 4 lui seul contre trois 
dieux, Pindare s’indigne: “ Ecarte ce langage, 6 ma bouche! 
Blasphémer les dieux est une mauvaise sagesse ... que la 
guerre ni les combats n’approchent des Immortels.”* Xéno- 


“A. et M. Croiset, Histoire de la litt. grecque. III 20 s. 
_* Olymp. IX. 54 seq. cf. Rep. II, 378 b-c, 381 e: Iva wh dua per els Oeods 
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phane pareillement condamne |’impureté des dieux d’Homére et 
des croyances populaires.” Tous les crimes sont prétés aux 
dieux par Homére et par Hésiode; tout ce qui, parmis les mor- 
tells, est objet de blame et de réprobation, toutes les actions 
honteuses remplissent leurs chants: vols, adultéres, tromperies 
réciproques.” Heéraclite, plus bref, est plus vigoureux: “‘ Ho- 
mére devrait étre banni des concours et fouetté!”* Et si enfin 
l’on ne trouve de critique chez Eschyle, n’est-ce pas tout le secret 
de son théatre, lorsqu’il fait planer sur les dieux l’idée d’une 
justice éternelle, d’avoir su élever leurs querelles 4 la dignité 
de lois inéluctables ? * 


b. Ce haut sentiment de la perfection des dieux n’éloigne 
pas seulement toute déchéance: il pousse 4 enrichir et spiritua- 
liser les attributs divins. Ils sont, chez Homére, assez pauvres. 
Les dieux n’y ont ni l’omniprésence, ni l’omniscience, ni l’omni- 
potence. Souffrant comme les hommes qu’ils jalousent, injustes 
et passionnés, esclaves d’une nécessité qui n’est pas encore la 
justice, leur unique privilége est de vivre toujours. Ils ont en 
durée comme en profondeur la plénitude de la vie humaine. 
La religion d’Homére est une religion d’art, ses dieux des 
“surhommes immortels”.° Rien de pareil dans les poémes de 


Pindare. Il a un sentiment intense de la toute puissance 
divine.*° La Destinée n’est plus l’obscure maitresse des dieux: 
elle est la volonté de Zeus. Les dieux savent tout. Nul ne 
trompe leur regard infaillible.** Si la poéte prie, c’est pour 
demander des graces morales,’ car les grandes vertus viennent 


Bracdnudow Le “16 ye NowWophoa Geods éxOpa copia” de Pindare est peut- 
étre plus exactement rendu par Puech (Budé II, 118): “ Isulter les dieu, 
c’est un art que j’abhorre.” 

*Frg. 11, Diels, Vorsokratiker, 2, p. 48, 1. 12. 

*Frg. 42, D. 68, 13. 

Prométhée enchainé, et introd. de 1’éd. Mazon (Budé). 

*Diés, Le Cycle mystique, p. 12. 

7° Pyth. II 89, X. 77-78. 

“ Pyth. III, 46-54. 12 Pyth. VIII, 97. 
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de Zeus ** et les plus belles sont celles que les dieux ont comme 
plantées ou baties en nous.* Déja luit l’idée de Providence. 
Invoquant le dieu de Dodone, tout puissant, supréme artiste, 
le poéte le nomme pére.** Ailleurs il l’appelle “ Dieu qui fait 
tout pour les mortels”.** Ailleurs encore il implore de Zeus 
le rayon divin qui éclaire la destinée de homme’ et cette 
courte priére est belle: “ Puissions-nous, 6 Zeus, te plaire 
toujours! ** 

Dieu supréme, “ Seigneur des Seigneurs, bienheureux entre 
les bienheureux,” *® Zeus est essentiellement pour Eschyle la 
puissance qui protége le droit et punit le crime. C’est chez 
lui une croyance inébranlable que toute injustice s’expie, et 
s’expie dés cette vie. La nécessité, l’évdyxn, est devenue la 
justice; et la justice tend 4 se confondre avec Zeus. 

Telle est aussi 1a pensée de Xénophane. II] se moque de ces 
dieux faits 4 image de homme. Pour lui, la divinité ne 
ressemble aux hommes ni par le corps ni par la pensée.” 


Sans yeux, sans oreilles, sans organe intellectuel, le dieu su- 
préme tout entier voit, tout entier pense, tout entier entend.” 
Sans peine, par la force de son esprit, il met en branle toutes 
choses.” Immobile, immuable, il ne lui convient pas d’errer, 
ca et 14.7* Il ne nait ni ne meurt, il existe.** Notons ces mots: 
“il ne lui convient pas: émrpéma”. CO’est Vindice d’une 


18 Isthm. ITI, 6. 

14 Med3uaro dperal Isthm. VI, 15. cf. la vertu “ don divin” dans le Menon 
99c-100a. 

15 Frg. 13, Puech IV, 207. 

16 Frg. 24, Puech IV, 212. 

17 Pyth. VIII, 137. 

18 Pyth. I, 56. cf. sur l’admiration de Platon pour Pindare, Menon 81 a-c. 

1° Suppl. 524-530. 

2° Frg. 23, D. 50, 16. 

1 Frg. 24, D. 50, 18. 

2 Frg. 25, D. 50, 20. 

*° Frg. 26, D. 50, 26. 

%D. 35, 20. cf. Aristote Rhet. B 23, 1399b. 
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réflection. Il y a contrariété logique entre un mouvement 
désordonné et la notion du divin.”® 

Tout ce travail de purification vient se résumer enfin dans 
le vers fameux d’Euripide: “Si les dieux font le mal, ils ne 
sont pas des dieux.” «i Geoi Spwow aicxpdv, 


ce. Si la divinité est souverainement juste et toute puissante, 
si elle protége les hommes, comment expliquer le mal? Cette 
inquiétude a lourdement pesé sur l’Ame du peuple grec. Ex- 
trémement sensible, il en souffrit plus que nul autre. La séré- 
nité de son art dissimule ou mieux décéle une poignante mélan- 
colie. La resignation de ses poétes laisse échapper des plaintes 
dont la discrétion méme fait mieux ressentir la tristesse. Tous, 
d’Homére 4 Pindare, 4 mesure qu’ils réfléchissent davantage, 
tous interrogent le ciel: et plus se purifie leur notion du divin, 
plus est pressante la question. C’est peut-étre un élégiaque du 
6° siécle, Théognis, qui l’exprime le plus fortement: “O Zeus 
vénéré, tu me remplis d’étonnement. Quoi! tu es le roi du 
monde, riche d’honneur et de puissance; tu connais 4 mer- 
veille l’esprit et le coeur de chaque homme; ton pouvoir, 6 roi, 
est supréme. Comment donc alors, fils de Cronos, ta pensée 
consent-elle 4 mettre sur la méme ligne les méchants et les 
bons, ceux dont l’éme se tourne vers la justice et ceux qui, 
obéissant 4 l’iniquité, se livrent 4 la violence ? *’ 


d. L’idée de ia perfection divine appelle naturellement 
Yidée de l’unité essentielle de la divinité. “ Les étres sont 
séparés les uns des autres par leurs imperfections: celles-ci 
disparaissant, les différences aussi s’6vanouissent dans la pléni- 
tude de la beauté intellectuelle et morale. Les dieux de Pindare 


*° Cf. la discussion, fondée sur ce principe, au 1. II de la Rep. 

*° Frg, 292, v. 7. Pour l’opinion favorable qu’on avait de la tragédie, cf. 
Rep. VIII, 568 a. ovx érés re Sdws copdy Soxei elyct. Platon ici 
la raille. 

*7'V, 273-285. cf. aussi 742-758 éd. Bergk. La traduction est de Croiset, 
op. cit., II, 155-156. 
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ne sont que les noms traditionnels d’une divinité unique.” 
Un jour méme, s’interrogeant sur ce qu’est Dieu, il répond, sans 
image, cette fois, mais avec concision énergiqué: “ Dieu, c’est 
le tout, ri Geds; 6 way,” 

Pareillement, chez Eschyle, le dieu supréme, ou dieu du ciel, 
Zeus, est aussi invoqué comme “ dieu” en général, ou comme 
“ étre divin ”, et il y a tel vers des Filles du Soleil ot s’esquis- 
sent déja une religion panthéistique, un Zeus indentifié avec 
V’ensemble de l’univers.*° 

Sur ce point encore, Xénophane s’accorde aux poétes. Aprés 
les légendes immorales, aprés l’anthropomorphisme, il s’attaque 
au polythéisme. Mais n’exagérons rien. A parler de christi- 
anisme ou méme, au sens convenu, de platonisme, Croiset va 
trop loin.** Et cet autre mot fait sourire: ‘“ Xénophane repré- 
sente le seul vrai monothéisme qui ait jamais existé sur la 
terre.” * Un fragment de Xénophane lui-méme donne la 
juste mesure: “Un seul dieu, le plus grand parmi les dieux 
et les hommes.” ** C’est la formule exacte. Elle servira pour 
intelligence, dans la théologie platonicienne, des rapports du 
eds et des @eoc. Un Grec n’y voit point de contradiction. 
“‘ Xénophane pouvait dire: “ Dieu ou le monde est un, la pen- 
sée divine est répandue dans toutes les parties de l’univers.” I] 
pouvait en méme temps, en chacune de ces parties de l’univers, 
regarder comme un dieu la part de dieu qui l’anime.* En 
Gréce, écrit un bon juge, la question de savoir s’il y a un dieu 
ou plusieurs ne joue pour ainsi dire aucun roéle. Que la puis- 
sance divine soit congue comme unité ou pluralité, est chose 


28 Croiset, op. cit. II, 402. 

*° Frg. 23, éd. Puech IV, 211. 

*° Cf. Gompertz, Penseurs de la Gréce, II 9. 

*1 Croiset, op. cit. II, 526. 

*? Wilamowitz, Griechische Literatur 3, p. 62. 

*3 Frg. 23, D. 50, 15. 

** Diés, op. cit., p. 74. Noter la méme indécision dans les sectes orphiques 
et pythagoriciennes. cf. Diés, op. cit., p. 61, 1. 1, p. 51, L 12. 
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sans importance en comparaison de la question de savoir com- 
ment il faut en comprendre la nature et les relations avec le 
monde.” *° 

] Un sentiment toujours plus vif de la perfection divine, une 
'  meilleure intelligence de ce que la divinité ne doit pas étre et 


é de ce qu’il convient qu’elle soit, le sens des problémes qui ré- 
F) sultent de cette perfection dans les rapports de Dieu et des 
. hommes, de la Providence et du mal, une tendance enfin vers 
ce panthéisme un peu vague qui demeure la forme la plus 
- commune de la religion grecque, tel est ’héritage de la théologie 
Fe traditionnelle. Aprés tant de siécles, ces premiéres notions 
? théologiques en leur naiveté puissante, savent charmer encore. 
: Nouvelies, de la nouveauté elles ont la fraicheur et la force. 
i Elles ne sont pas termes d’école, mais vérités vivantes: on 
‘| vient de les découvrir. De la l’émotion religieuse d’un Eschyle, 
d’un Pindare, de Platon dans les Lots. 
: Tous ces traits en effet se retrouvent d’un bout 4 l’autre des 
i Dialogues. Une bonne part de ce qu’on y dit de Dieu suit et 
développe le courant traditionnel. 
' —Meme critique, de l’Huthyphron aux Lois, en particular au 
2° livre de la République, des vieilles légendes immorales.* 
—Méme souci de représenter la divinité comme il convient, 
un peu partout, singuliérement au 2° livre de la République 


encore et par la suite, avec une insistance marquée, vers la fin, 
dans le Timée et dans les Lots, sur l’attribut de bonté et la 
notion de Providence,*”—Méme inquiétude, et qui est presque 
une hantise, du probléme du mal: “il apparait en tous temps, 


8° Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums II, 46 cité par Burnet, Aurore 
de la philosophie grecque, p. 143. 

°° Cf. Huthyphron, 5c, 6a, 6b, Phédre 230 a, Rep. II 377a-39le, Polit. 
250 e-270 a, Tim. 40 de, Critias 109 ab, Lois X, 886 c XII. 941 b. cf. appen- 
dice B. 

*7 Cf. Rep. II, 377 c-380 c, Tim., 29 e, 44 c, d, 45 c-e, 68 c, 69 a-e, 87 a-d 
(ef. éd. Rivaud, Introd. p. 36-38), Lois 889 d-900 e, 901 e-902 b, 902 h, 
902 d, 904 a-905 c. 
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et ce serait une étude bien attachante que d’en suivre |’évolu- 
tion a4 travers l’oeuvre du philosophe, depuis la thése du Gor 
gias, un peu tendue peut-étre et juvénile, jusqu-aux affirmations 
vigoureuses de la Républiqué et, plus tard, aux derniers jours, 
jusqu’a l’apaisement des Lozs.**—Enfin, dans tous les dialogues, 
méme confusion entre la Divinité, 6 Os ou Oeds et les dieux, 
Geot, méme insouciance de réduire cette pluralité 4 quelque 
chose qui se rapproche de notre monothéisme. 

En ce dernier caractére se révéle aussi, fort importante, ]’in- 
fluence de la tradition philosophique. C’est le lieu d’en dire 
un mot. 


Aristote notant, aprés Platon,®® que Xénophane fut le pre- 
mier partisan de l’unité, s’exprime ainsi: “ Considérant le 
monde entier, il dit que l’un était dieu”, «is ov dAov odpavor, 


droBréWas 76 tv elvai tov 


Contempler de monde, éroPdépas eis tov SAov obpavdy, telle est 


en effet la grande occupation des présocratiques. Deux phéno- 
ménes les frappent surtout. 

D’une part, cet équilibre des contraires, cet exact ajustement 
des choses (dppovia) par ov la lutte se résout en accord, |’dduxia 
en Sixn, cette mesure enfin (Adyos) qui, empéchant aucun élément 
d’empiéter sur l’autre, assure le maintien de l’ordre et de la 
conservation du monde. D’Anaximandre qui absorbe les op- 
posés dans ]’Illimité et leur fait ainsi expier leur mutuelle 
injustice, 4 Heraclite pour lequel cette opposition, ou mieux 


** Cf. en particulier les positions divergentes du Polit. et du Timée sur 
les rapports de Dieu et du mal. cf. aussi Théét. 176 a-e. 

Soph. 242 d. 

*° Met. A. 5, 986 b, 18, cf. Simplicius: Phys 22: rd yap & rovro xal wav 
rov Gedy Revopdyns (D. 40, 29): et, plus haut (40, 25): ula» ri 
dpxhy rd dy Kal way odre wewepacuévoy obre Areipor obre Kivobpevoy 
odre =, Geoppdorns. Noter qu’odparés dans la 
langue des premiers philosophes grecs a le sens de xécyos, cf. Burnet, op. 
cit., p. 31-32 et 142 n. 1. 
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cet échange, cette compensation ** des éléments est au contraire 
la supréme justice, la plus siire garantie de Véquilibre; d’Em- 
pédocle “ chez qui les quatre éléments “racines de toutes 
choses ” ** se mélent ou se séparent, s’assimilent ou se diversi- 
fient selon les lois immuables de la Discorde et de |’Attraction, 
4 Anaxagore ** qui confie au vovs le soin d’ordonner les choses, 
e’est toujours la recherche d’un principe qui explique l’organi- 
sation du monde, le pasage du multiple 4 l’un, du Chaos au 
xadopos “ La sagesse n’est pas la connaissance de nombreuses 
choses; mais la perception de l’unité qui se cache sous les con- 


” 45 Un fragment d’Héraclite manifeste heu- 


traires en lutte. 
reusement cette tendance.** “Ce monde”, dit-il, ou mieux 
“cette ordonnance de l’univers, xécpov révde, qui est la méme 
pour tous les étres, rév abrév drdvrwv, nul dieu, nul homme n’en 
a été auteur, éroinoey; mais elle a toujours été, elle est et sera 
toujours un feu éternellement vivant, qui s’allume avec mesure 
et avec mesure s’éteint, darépevov pétpa Kal drooBevvipevov pérpa,”’ 
Un tel souci de l’équilibre est essentiel 4 la pensée grecque. 
A peu pres au temps oti florissait Héraclite, Eschyle en faisait 
le secret moteur de son théaitre. “Le soleil, dit le sage 
d’Ephése, n’outrepassera pas 8es mesures: pétpa, 
sinon les Erinyes, servantes de la justice, le dénonceront.” *’ 
Et le poéte comprend que cette idée de justice est l’essence 
méme du drame. Hommes ou dieux ont toujours tendance 
a excéder, 4 dépasser la mesure. Opposer 4 cette demesure 
la vertu supréme de modération est tout le but de la tragédie. 
Loi naturelle et loi morale ont ainsi méme fondement, “ Dés 
qu’on se rendit compte du cours régulier de la nature, on ne 


“1 dyrauoi8y Her. frg. 90. D. 75, 4. cf. dvramédocrs, Phedon, 70 c. seq. 
“8 Frg. 17, 22, D. 177, 27 sq. 181, 14 sq. 

6, D. 175, 8. 

“*Frg. 12, 13, D. 318, 6 sq. 319, 19 sq. 

‘© Burnet, op. cit., 161. cf. Héracl. frg., 41 D, 68, 11. 
**Frg. 30, D. 66, 20. ‘7 Frg. 94, D. 75, 19. 
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put trouver, pour le désigner, de terme meilleur que déxy.” * 
Il est bien instructitf que ce mot soit aussi comme la devise 
du théatre d’Eschyle. 

L’un des fragments d’Héraclite *° disait le monde “ éternel- 
lement vivant”, de{wov, Le mouvement, la vie toujours re- 
naissante, voila ce qui, avec l’ordre, intrigua le plus les pre- 
miers cosmologistes. Et le principe qu’ils mettaient 4 l’origine 
de l’ordre est le méme qui doit expliquer l’incessant mouve- 
ment des choses. “ Par la force de son esprit, lit-on dans 
Xénophane,” Dieu met en branle toutes choses: voov dpe 
mdvra xpabdaiva, xpadaive, c’est exactement agitat, et tout le 
sens est rendu mot pour mot par le “ Mens agitat molem” de 
Virgile.” D’un mot, ce principe, quelque nom qu’il porte de 
Xénophane 4 Anaxagore, est l’4me du monde. Et cette ame, 
qui meut l’univers et l’organise, est divine: si l’on n’oublie 
point qu’elle est toujours matérielle, on peut dire qu’elle est 
Dieu: cis tov odpavov 7d tov Mais 
il y a une différence. Avant Anaxagore, l’ime est imma- 
nente au monde, elle est le monde méme en tant qu’animal 
vivant, vivant en soi, animal parfait et divin. Chez ce philoso- 
phe, et déja, en un sens, chez Empédocle, un certain dualisme 
apparait. “ Tout était confondu: le vovs survint et de cette 
confusion fit un cosmos: évrwy yap mdvtwv voids 
duexdopnoev,” Avexdcpnoev semble indiquer une sorte de tran- 
scendance. C’est du dehors que le vois donne |’impulsion, c’est 
sans s’y mélanger qu’il a connaissance et pouvoir sur toutes 
choses, wavrés wacav icxe Kai ioxia . . . mdvTwv vous 


kparéi,°* Mais, ici encore, gardons-nous d’excéder. Cause du 


*® Burnet, op. cit., p. 32. 

** Frg. 30, D. 66, 20. 

5° Frg. D. 50, 20. 

51 Eneide, VI, 727. 

52 Hippol. repet. I 8, D. 301, 25, cf. frg. 12. D. 309, 2: wdvra dvexédopunce 
vous, 


5° Frg. 12, D. 318, 15. 
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mouvement, le vois reste un principe matériel. Diogéne d’Apol- 
lonie, qui vient quelques années aprés Anaxagore, en fait un 
équivalent de Plutét un “ Dieu personnel” il 
convient de l’apparenter au Feu d’Héraclite, 4 la Haine d’Em- 
pédocle: et jusqu’a quel point il transcende la masse dont il 
demeure |’ame, on a peine a le discerner. “ Principe extéri- 
eur en tant que démiurge, écrit justement l’abbé Diés, principe 
intérieur en tant qu’4me du monde, le vovs, dans la pensée 
postérieare comme dans Anaxagore, flottera toujours entre ces 
deux déterminations, esprit immanent ou démiurge tran- 
scendant.” 

Ce sera en effet l’une des principales difficultés de la théo- 
logie platonicienne que d’y savoir délimiter le réle propre et 
les rapports du démiurge et de l’A4me du monde. Le probléme 
devient insoluble si l’on ne tient compte de son histoire et des 
conditions ov il peut ou ne peut pas étre posé.® 

C’est encore 4 la tradition philosophique qu’on doit rattacher 
la foi de Platon aux dieux astres. Ils ont leur place dans le 
Timée.” Au X°* livre des Lots, lorsque Platon reprend vive- 
ment l’athéisme, la foi qu’il veut enseigner a pour object non 
les dieux mythologiques mais les astres, le Soleil et la Lune.® 
“@Grecs et barbares, dit-il, les honorent par toutes sortes d’at- 
titudes et se prosternent devant eux, 4 l’aurore, au crépuscule, 
dans la prospérité ou l’infortune.” I] semblerait que, de la 
religion populaire, ces dieux astres fussent les seuls & trouver 


%Frg. 5, D. 335, 19, ‘ wal por Soxet rd elvat Kadobpevos 
dvOpmrwy, kal rovrov wavras* Kal xvBepyacbat xal wdvrwy xpareiy 
(cf. le, xparei d’Anaxagore) atrd ydp wor révro Geds Soxés elvar .. . 
ef. pour le désappointement de Platon et Aristote & l’égard du vols d’Anaxa- 
gore, Phédon, 96 b et: Met. A. 4. 985a 18, cités dans D. 303, 43 sq. *(D. @ 
peut-étre faut-il corriger en wdvra.) 

% Diés, op. cit., p. 108. L’interpretation de Burnet, op. cit., p. 307-308, 
semble plus exacte. 

*¢ Frg. 14, D. 320, 5. 

57 Diés, op. cit., p. 108. 5° Tim. 38 a, 39 d, 40 a-c. 

58 Cf. ’appendice A & la fin. *° Lois, 887 e. 
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grace devant lui. Déja Socrate, pour se défendre contre l’ac- 
cusation d’athéisme, n’en nommait, dans l’Apologie, . point 
d’autres.™ 

Or cette croyance, du moins jusqu’a Anaxagore, était admise 
des philosophes. Anaximandre “ appelait dieux, Scot les mondes 
innombrables, Empédocle,®* la sphére et les éléments, le poéte 
philosophe Epicharme,* dont l’influence sur Platon est assez 
nette, le Soleil, la Lune, les étoiles et les quatre éléments, le 
pythagoricien Aleméon de Crotone ** tous les astres au méme 
titre que l’univers entier. Retenons ce dernier nom. L’on est 
ici, je crois, au point originel d’un mouvement d’idées qui devait 
aboutir 4 la célébre preuve aristotélicienne de l’existence de Dieu 
premier moteur. 

Il est aisé de voir par quel biais les savants s’accordent avec 
le peuple. C’est l’observation du mouvement des astres qui a 
porté 4 les diviniser. Ce mouvement éternel suppose un prin- 
cipe moteur, une Ame. Or de tels vivants immortels ne peuvent 
étre que des dieux.* Un passage curieux du d’ Aris- 
tote nous montre cette relation de l’ame a l’astre par le mouve- 
ment: Toute proche de ces derniéres (celle de Thalés, de Diogéne 
d’Apollonie, d’Héraclite) est V’opinion d’Aleméon sur l’Ame: 
car il dit qu’elle est immortelle parce qu’elle ressemble aux im- 
mortels: elle leur ressemble en tant que toujours en mouvement, 
as dei xwoupévn, Or étre en mouvement toujours et sans inter- 


2 Apol. 26 d ot Socrate refuse d’étre assimilé & Anaxagore aux yeux de 
qui “le soleil est une pierre, la lune une terre.” Quant & lui, il les tient 
pour des dieux, comme tout le monde, womep of SvOpwra. cf. Rep. VI 
508 a. 

drepjvaro rods dmelpouvs ovpavods (A&t, I, 7, 12) D. 15, 26. 

* Frg. 27, 28, 29 (cf. frg. 134, D. 212, 21) 30, 31. D. 183, 22 et 184. cf. 
D. 159, 4 sq. . . . A€yer kal Ta Oeots. I, 7, 28). 

** Frg. 8, D. 92, 23. Sur Epicharme, cf. Gompertz, op. cit., II, p. 278, 
423, 424 n. 3. 

*5 Fin du 6eme siecle, cf. Arist. r. ux7s A. 2, 4058 29, cité dans D. 102, 23. 

§ ydp To Kporwudrns A. Qeods wero rode dorépas elvar euyixous 
(Clem. Al. Prot. 66, p. 58 P) D. 102, 29. 
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ruption est le propre de tous les étres divins, lune, soleil, astras, 
univers entier.” 


ITI. 


La divinité chantée par les poétes, c’était en somme un produit 
épuré du vieil animisme primitif; le dieu monde des cosmolo- 
gistes, une maniére de symbole pour exprimer la vie et l’ordre 
universels: ni l’une ni l’autre n’offraient 4 ’homme cette union 
plus intime dont il eut, en Grece comme partout ailleurs, la 
nostalgie. L’élan vers le divin s’y traduit principalement dans 
les tendances mystiques de l’orphisme et des sectes pythagori- 
ciennes. Leur influence sur Platon est, semble-t-il, prépondé- 
rante. §S’il n’est loisible de songer méme 4 les résumer, au moins 
voudrait-on s’arréter 4 quelques termes qui firent, dans les Dia- 
logues, étrange fortune. 

A lire d’un peu prés, du Banquet au Phedre, les ouvrages ot 
se développe la doctrine des Formes, on est vite frappé du réle 


qu’y joue la contemplation. Contempler les Idées est tout le 
but du sage, tout le bonheur de l’Ame aprés la mort et la joie 
des dieux eux-mémes, Sans cesse reviennent les mots qui font 
penser & une vue, 4 un spectacle. La contemplation est une 0éa, 

Dans ces admirables pages du Phédre ot Platon décrit la 
beatitude de des dieux par dela la voiite céleste, rot 


rapamdnolws rovrots (Th. Diog., Her.) xat A. mepi 
pnol yap abrhy elvar 7d Trois dbavdros bwrdp- 
xew as del Kivoupévy: yap Kal ra Oeia wavra ovvexw@s det, 
Tods dorépas Kal rdv ovpavdy Sdov (Ar. A. 2, 40528 29) D. 102, 23. 
L’on sait par ailleurs qu’Aristote était resté fidéle & cette croyance en la 
divinité des astres. 

Sur les rapports de l’A4me et du mouvement, cf. Aét. IV. 22. ’AdAxualwy 
(semblable) rots Geois brodapBdve. D. 102, 31. et, dans Platon, Phédre 245 e, 
Lois X, 896 a sq. 

Phédr. 247 a. Kal paxdprar évrds obpavot; 248 b, dredeis rijs 
Tov byros dwépxovrai; 250 b, waxaplay Te Oéav. Rép. VIII, 517 b, 
Thy . . rev dvw; 525 a rhv rov bvros Oday IX 582 c, Tow 
dvros Oéas, etc. cf. Ast. Lex. Platon. s. v. Oewpeir. 
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ovpavod © i] la représente contemplant (Sewpotca) cette essence qui 


est sans couleur, sans forme, impalpable, subsistante en elle-méme, 
visible au seul vois xvBepvarns * divine enfin et par son rayonne- 
ment divinisant les dieux; ™ et l’ime se nourrit et festoie, toute 
ravie 4 cette vue. Telle est la vie des dieux,™ telle aussi la 
félicité des ames qui savent les suivre."* Et de la vient qu’une 
fois clos ** dans le corps qui nous emprisonne comme sa coquille 
Vhuitre,”* 4 la vue de tout beau spectacle nous levons les yeux 
vers le ciel,”* nous souvenant de léternelle et resplendissante 
beauté. Ainsi tout occupé des choses divines et comme plongé 
dans le divin, évOovoid{wv,” détaché des soins qui agitent les 
hommes, le sage occupe dans la @ewpia ce temps d’épreuve et 
d’exil.” 

C’est déja le Oewpyruds Bios d’Aristote, lopolwos ro du 
livre de ’Ethique. Et l’on sait toute la portée de ce mot Gewpia 
dans les Ennéades.®° 

Or il est d’origine pythagoricienne et remonterait méme, selon 
Burnet,* aux débuts de la secte. C’est 4 Pythagore qu’on doit 
Passimilation du sage 4 un spectateur, la distinction des trois 
vies, et cette idee que la connaissance povorxh, la science désin- 


6° Phaedr. 247 a, 248 c. 

7° 247 c: je n’en verrais meilleur équivalent que “la plus fine pointe de 
Vame “de St. Francois de Sales. 

249 c. mpds olowep Oeds dv Oeids éoriv. 

73 247 e. 

*8 Cf. 249 d-250 c. 

74 250 a. 

75 249 

76 249 d. 

T 250 c. 

78 249 d. 

7° Cf. Rép. VI, 486 a: le philosophe est celui dont l’Ame s’attache & dewpla 
wayrds xpbvov, wdons otclas et, par suite, regardant la vie humaine 
comme un bien, il ne craint pas la mort. Cf. aussi Rép. VII, 517 d. Oeia 
Gewpla:; contemplation des choses divines, office du sage, cf. Théét. 176 a-c, 
en part, 176 b: vy) dyolwois Geo: le sage doit s’évader d’ici-bas pour 
s’assimiler & Dieu. Cette assimilation est définie dans Lois IV, 716 c-d. 

*° Cf. R. Arnou mpagis et Oewpla, p. 8-14. *2 Op. cit., p. 28, 110. 
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téressee, doit étre l’unique fonction du philosophe parce que 
seule elle délivre de “la roue des naissances” et permet le 
retour 4 la Divinité.** Dés son origine, la Sewpia se trouve ainsi 
liée 4 la doctrine du cycle mystique. 

5 Cependant l’on ne peut contempler sans se purifier. Cette 
Fi mystique suppose une ascése. Le réle en est dévolu 4 la xdBapais, 
Il serait bien instructif d’étudier ce mot chez Platon. L’idée 
de purification tient une place essentielle dans la dialectique des 


Idées. Parallélement au mouvement logique qui méne aux 
réalités subsistantes ** 


il y a tout un travail de détachement 
moral qui, séparant autant qu’il est possible l’Ame du corps, la 
rend apte, ainsi purifiée, 4 connaitre les pures essences.** Et la 
philosophie peut donc étre vraiment nommée une méditation de 
la mort,*° pour autant qu’elle s’exerce, durant toute la vie, 4 
cette libération du corps qui ne s’achéve qu’a la mort. 

L’origine orphique et pythagoricienne de ces idées est au- 
jourd’hui bien établie. Platon lui-méme la révéle. Qu’il nous 
suffise d’indiquer deux ou trois rapprochements. 

Au début de son long discours sur la purification de l’ame, 
Socrate rappelle un songe qui maintes fois le visite: le dieu l’y 
invite 4 se livrer 4 la povown. Tout naturellement il l’interpréte 
comme un encouragement 4 philosopher: est-il en effet meilleure 
que la philosophie n’est pas la musique: c’est, 
au juste, cette purification de l’Ame par la connaissance qui fait 
échapper 4 la roue. Plus tard on la nommera yvous, et il y 
aura dans la gnose un souvenir de ce privilége attribué 4 ceux 
qui savent et qui par 14 méme sont purs.*’ Aristoxéne de 
Tarente, disciple d’Aristote, fort lié avec les derniers repré- 


*? Burnet, op. cit., p. 110 note. cf. Cic. Tuscul. V 3. 
88 airé Phd. 65 d. cf. ed. Robin, Introd. p. xxv, n. 2. 
§ * Cf. Toute la Ier partie du Phedon 61 a-85 b, en particulier 64 a-69 c. 
Phd, 64 a. 
** Phd. 61 a. 

*™Cf. Rép. VIII 548 b, VII 411 c. sq. Lois III 689 cd. Sur le réle de la 
‘ywmors par ex. dans Alex. d’Aphrodise, cf. R. Arnou, op. cit., p. 31-32. 
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sentants du pythagorisme primitif, donne le sens exact de cette 
povoxn, “ Les Pythagoriciens, dit-il purifiaient le corps par le 
médecine et l’dme par la povown.” * Et il faut rattacher 4 ce 
courant d’idées ce qui est dit de la xd@apors dans le Sophiste,*° 
le Politique °° et les Lois,” et le rdle qui lui fait pour Aristote 
dans la théorie des passions.” 

Ainsi la philosophie, dans la mesure oii elle nous purifie, est elle 
un chemin de vie, ]’686s Biov,°* Platon dira un sentier difficile, 
atparés,** qui nous raméne 4 la Divinité. Car cette notion de 
purification est, on le devine, immédiatement associée au cycle 
orphique. Elle n’a méme un plein sens que si on |’ordonne 4 
la contemplation. Tombée du ciel dans la prison du corps,” 
lame par la philosophie se prépare 4 regagner le ciel. Qu’éta- 
ient au juste ces croyances dans les premiers cercles orphiques ? 
Il est malaisé de le dire. Les xafdépyo d’Empédocle manquent 
de clarté. Comme dit joliment Socrate 4 propos d’une formule 
de méme provenance, ils sont “ aussi grandioses que peu trans- 
parents.” ** Les vieilles théogonies orphiques ne sont guéres 
plus lumineuses. Sur Philolaos, qui fut le maitre en pytha- 
gorisme de Platon, nous ne savons pas grand chose. Et enfin, 


il y a cette gentille ironie socratique, dont le Phédon méme 
nest pas exempt.*’ Défions-nous donc de trop belles construc- 
tions. Néanmoins il reste quelques points solides: 

La croyance que l’ame est enchainée au corps par chatiment 


®8 of ws adn *Apiorétevos, xabdpoe éxpwvro Tov pey dia 
THs larpixys, THs 5é THs D. 282, 44. cf. Strab. X 468. 

8° Soph. 226 d. 

*° Pol, 293 d, 303 d, 308 c. 

* Lois 790 d. sq. 

°2 Cf. II. 6 6, 1341la 23; 7, 1341b 38-39; 7, 13428 11, 14; cf. aussi wo. 6, 
1449b 28. 

°° Cf. Rép. X. 600 b. 

%4 Phd. 66 b. 

*’Sur l’Ame en prison, cf. Gorgias 493 a-c, Cratyle 400 b-c, Phédon 
passim. 

névyas Té Ths por patverar kal ob padlos Sudetv, Phd. 62 b. 

Cf. Phd. 69 c. xivduvedover kal of ras Trederds 
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et qu’elle y est comme ensevelie dans une tombe.**—La croyance 
que le devoir de l’Ame est par suite de se libérer du corps,” 
cette chose mauvaise,”’ d’abord, semble-t-il, dans l’orphisme, 
par des purifications surtout rituelles, chez les Pythagoriciens 
au moyen de la povouwxy, c’est a dire de la philosophie elle- 
méme.*** 

Enfin, et c’est ici, pour nous, le point le plus important, la 
cloyance que tout cela est express¢ment voulu par la Divinité. 
Cette longue ascése aura sa récompense. Un jour vient ot 
ame, arrachée 4 la roue des générations, “ s’envole du cercle 


7102 ot recouvre sa nature divine.’ Elle 


104 


aux peines pesantes 
jouit, désormais, de sa vraie vie dans le royaume de |’Invisible, 
auprés des heros et du Dieu sage et bon, le glorieux, le Bon 
Conseiller,’* qui les accueille par ces paroles bienveillantes: 
“ Ame heureuse, 4me fortunée, tu n’es plus mortelle, mais 
divine.’ 

Il y a donc un lien étroit, une stricte dépendence de l’homme 
ila Divinité. Un dernier terme du Phédon nous le rend bien 


sensible. L’fime n’est pas seulement dans le corps comme dans 


une tombe ou telle une huitre en sa coquille, elle y est pareille 
au bétail dans l’enclos ot on le garde. C’est le sens du vieux 
mot ¢povpa qu’on lit en cette formule secréte (dmopp7rov) dont 


Philolaos frg. 14: maprupéovrar 5é ol re kal udvrecs, 
ws Sidrivos Yuxd TO ovvefevKrar Kal Kabdwep 
tébamra, (Clem. III, 17) D. 245, 16. 

* Phd. 65 a, 66 a, 67 a, 67 c-d, le philosophe a pour office propre de 
s’exarcer & détacher l’Ame et la mettre & part du corps, 67 d. 

100 roy rovolrou 66 b. cf. la “ démence” du corps, rijs 
Tov addpoctyns 67 a. 

201 Cf. Phd. 67 d, 69 d, abrh 4 Kabdppos. 

103 Of. D. 480, 26. Tablette orphique de Thurium: 5 éférray Bapv- 
wevOéos dpyadéno, cf. Phd. 70 c, 72 a. 

108 TD), 480-481, frg. 17-20, tablette de Patetia et de Thurium, en partic. 
480, 23 et 481, 1. yap éyadv yévos edxopar elvat. 

104 els “AvSou ws dAnOas, Phd. 80 d. cf. 69 c, 81 a. 

2° Fuclés, Eubouleus, D. 480, 22, 34. cf. Phd. 63 b, 80 d, Pour les héros, 
ef. D. 480, 19: rér’ pel” jpbecor dvdtes. cf. Phd. 81 a. 
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Socrate déplore l’obscurité: “Une sorte de garderie, dit-on, 
voila notre séjour 4 nous, et le devoir est de ne pas s’en libérer 


sol méme ni s’en évader.” 


Nous'sommes la propriété de 
Dieu, son troupeau, «rnd *** La Divinité, comme un berger, 
nous garde*” et, puisqu’il n’est guide plus excellent,”° nous 
devons, tout abandonnés 4 elle, attendre, pour quitter la vie, 
Vheure de son commandement.* C’est elle qui nous placa 


dans cet enclos: c’est elle qui nous délivrera. Le suicide est 


done une impiété. ui se tue renonce 4 l’épreuve, par suite 


a la récompense: que le sage veille seulement 4 se purifier du 
corps jusqu’au jour ou le Dieu lui-méme viendra dénouer ses 
liens: xaBapevwpev ard Tov cdparos, ews av 6 

Cette doctrine est spécifiquement orphique et pythagorici- 
enne. On n’a point chance de se tromper: c’est Platon qui 
nous l’apprend. II a mis tout son enseignement sous la garan- 
tie de Philolaos et la mention de l’aroppyrov fait allusion aux 
mystéres orphiques. On lit en effet de Philolaos que, selon lui, 
toutes choses étaient enfermées par la divinité comme dans 
une ¢povpd.*** C’est au méme Philolaos qu’on doit l’assimila- 
tion du corps, 4 un tombeau, ojya, ot est ensevelie.*** 
Un autre pythagoricien de la premiére école, Dexi-ou Euxithéos, 
enseignait que les ames de tous les hommes sont enchainées au 
corps et 4 la vie terrestre pour expier une faute, et les disposi- 
tions de la divinité sont telles que, si les mes ne demeurent 
fixées au corps jusqu’A ce que d’elle-méme elle vienne les 
délivrer—ws av éxov abrovs Avoy—elles tomberont dans des souil- 


107 Phd. 62 b. cf. 1’ elpypés dé 82 e. 

198 Phd. 62 b. 

20° 62 d. 

110 62 d. dpicra: Byrwy émordra, 63 a. Epxovras dyabois Beods. 

¢, 

112 67 a. ef. Phdr. 274 a. 

113 245, 19. xal dowep év ppovpg mdvra rov A€ywr 
(Athénag. 6, p. 6). 

1142, 245, 16. v. supra, p. 12* n. 1 et 4. cf. méme courant d’idées dans 
Phd. 81 e, 92 a Tim, 44 a, b. 
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lures bien plus nombreuses et douloureuses. Aussi les Ames, 
craignant l’inflexible menace de leurs maitres, rév xvpiwy, se 
gardent-elles bien de quitter volontairement la vie, mais elles 
voient avec joie venir vieillesse et mort, confiantes que leur 
libération dépend de la sagesse des dieux.*** Enfin le poéte 
orphique Phérécyde, au 6° siécle, nommait le monde une 
¢povpa : **° dans ce dernier texte, le voisinage das termes ¢povpd, 
dytpov, ormAaov ( = caverne) pour désigner le monde fait songer 
a lallégorie de la caverne qui parait étre, aux yeux de bons 
juges, d’origine nettement orphique.**” 

Quant 4 l’idée du dieu berger, nous la retrouvons dans le 
mythe du Politique ou se révéle si forte encore l’influence pytha- 
goricienne.“* Elle semble entiérement liée aux essais politiques 
des cercles pythagoriciens, et c’est un peu, 4 vrai dire, une 
théocratie que la cité idéale dont réva Platon.*° 

Ainsi, 4 cdté de la divinité un peu vague des poétes et du 
panthéisme trop abstrait des cosmologistes, on voit se dessiner 
Yimage d’un Dieu plus intimement mélé aux choses humaines, 
le Dieu “ sage et bon ” du Phédon.*° ’Eubouleus des tablettes 
des morts, et qui n’est point autre que le Zeus orphique.™ 


15D), 245, 8-15. 

1¢D, 509, 29 frg. 6 (Procl. in Tim. 29 A I 333, 28). 

117 Rép, 514 a-517 c. cf. Burnet, op. cit., 91 a. 3 et Rép. 520 c: xaraBaréor 
ody év wéper: cette idée de délivrer les esprits en prison” est, dit Burnet, 
de point en point orphique. 

118 Pol, 271 d-e, 274 b. cf. Critias 109 b et, Lois 902 b, 906 a. Le gouverne- 
ment, aux yeux des pythagoriciens, doit étre théocratique parce que 
Yhomme, étre impur, ne peut sortir de son anarchie qu’en se consacrant au 
dieu berger et en le servant. Note, dans le Polit. l’assimilation du roi au 
dieu pasteur des hommes: 274 e, 275 b-c. 

41° Surtout dans le Politique. cf. dans l’édition de Lewis Campbell (Ox- 
ford 1867), introd. p. xxiv-xxvii, Sur le politique pythagor. cf. Jamblique, 
V. Pyth. 137, 174-175 (D. 283, 1-31) et les textes cites par L. Campbell. 
p. xxv-xxvi. Pour Platon, voir aussi Lois, p. x. c xii, 966 c-968 a et iv 
715 e-718 b. 

Phd. 80, d. 

191 Lois IV,715,e: 6 pév 5h Beds, Sowep wadatds Adyos dpxhy re xal 
kal péca Exwv cf. D. 474, 28: Zeds xepadh, 
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De lui dépend tout notre destin. O’est par son ordre que 


nous sommes ici-bas. Et certes l’épreuve est rude. Car le 
corps est le mal par excellence: et la vie terrestre, qui fixe 
ame au corps, ainsi corrompue en son principe méme, est 


essentiellement mauvaise. Mais le divin berger veille sur 


122 3 


nous; ”* et, dés lors, le sage s’avance plein d’espoir *** vers 
Vheure de la délivrance.”* Principe (xedadAy, puisqu’il 
nous envoya sur terre, milieu (uéo0a) puisque sur terre il nous 
protége, terme (reAevr7) puisque nous retournons 4 lui, le Dieu 
mystique est vraiment pour l’homme l’unique réalité qu’il doive 
tacher d’atteindre et qui soit digne de l’occuper. 

L’on est de la sorte naturellement conduit 4 se demander quel 
est le rapport de ce Dieu 4 l’Idée. Ce sera la derniére et non 
la moindre difficulté de la théologie platonicienne. L’*: 7 
en passe notre sujet. Mais peut-étre est-il bon d’indiquer ce 
qu’une lecture innocente invite 4 croire. 

La théorie des Idées est étroitement associée 4 la réminis- 
cence. Celle-ci apparait pour la premiére fois dans le Menon.** 
Or elle y est précédée d’une maniére de prologue bien curieux: 
“ J’ai entendu, dit Socrate, des hommes et des femmes habiles 
dans les choses divines-que disaient-ils?—Des choses vraies, 
& mon avis, et belles—Quelles choses et qui sont-ils ’—Ce sont 
des prétres et des prétresses. . . . Pindare encore, et d’autres 
poétes en grand nombre, tous ceux qui sont vraiment divins. 
Et voici ce qu’ils disent.”” Suit une doctrine orphique sur la 
roue des naissances, l’immortalité de lame, la nécessité de se 


conduire dans cette vie aussi saintement que possible (ds écw- 


Zebs péooa, Ards éx wdvra rérvera: (Orph. fr. 46, 2 Abel), madards 
est la formule dans Platon pour introduire un lepds Adyos orphique: cf. le 
madads Aéyos de Phd. 70 c et Phd. 63 c, 67 c, 69 c, Epist. VII 335 a mel- 
Svrws del xph Trois madasois re Kal lepois Aéyors KTH. 

123 elvar rods Phd. 62 b. 

123 ddixouévy of Phd. 67 b. 

134 Phd. 82 d. 

135 Men. 81 a-e. 
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tata SuBuovra tov Biov) ;*° et puis six vers de Pindare, d’in- 
spiration analogue.**” Et tout cela pour nous enseigner que 
savoir n’est rien autre que de se souvenir, parce que, l’4me 
ayant tout appris dans le Hadés et la nature étant homogéne, 
un seul resouvenir *** lui fait retrouver tous les autres.’ 

C’est dans le Banquet que la théorie des Idées est pour la 
premiére fois vraiment exposée. Or elle y est enseignée par 
Diotime ** qui est bien l’une de ces sortes de prétresses dont 
il nest parlé au Ménon.*™ 


Dans le Phédre ot désormais Socrate lui-méme prend 4 son 
compte la théorie, il ne s’y risque pas sans un peu de crainte.*” 
C’est qu’en effet nul poéte encore n’a chanté le monde céleste,*** 
aucun d’ailleurs ne le chantera dignement. Mais il faut oser 
Alive la vérité. Et le morceau tout entier est pénétré d’un senti- 


ment profondément religieux: ce sont vraiment des mystéres 
que Socrate entend révéler. 

Dans le Phédon enfin, oi la théorie est donnée comme un 
lieu commun du cercle platonicien,** l’on sait en quel progrés 
étrange mouvement logique et purification morale partout con- 
fondent leurs voies. 


326 81 b. 

187 Cf. Puech IV, 209, frg. 21 des 45y\a. Sur V’orphisme de Pindare, cf. 
Olymp. II, Puech, p. 38; les frg. 2, 6 et 21 des ddnda, Puech, p. 196, 197, 210. 

128 “ C’est, dit Socrate, ce que les hommes appellent savoir, 6 5) udénow 
kahovow &vOpwro.”, N’y aurait-il pas 14 un double nom: lun religieux, 
dvduynors, et lié aux doctrines orphiques, l’autre uniquement dialectique, 
udOnors? cf. les doubles noms dans Homére, |’un pour les dieux, l’autre pour 
les hommes. 

d. 

189 Bang. 211 e. 

181 Men, 81 a. 

183 Phaedr. 247 c: rodunréov yap rb ye elreiv. 

183 3’ rérov obre ris mw THY THde 
iuvhoe, dflay. 

134 Of, Phd. 76d: el & Opvdrovper del et 100 b: Exeiva ra wodv- 
6ptAnra, Notez encore 75 d. ou l’expression aird 8 tor est donnée comme 
familiére. L’interprétation de Burnet, op. cit., p. 383 en part. n. 2 et 384e 
et éd. de Phédon (Oxford 1911) parait bien aventureuse. cf. éd. Robin 
(Budé) Introd. p. xx. 
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La pensée de Platon se serait donc fixée 4 la suite d’un 
double travail. Elargissant la méthode socratique il en venait, 
dans la recherche de la définition juste, 4 une définition qui 
exprimat la chose méme en ce qu'elle est,*** ’essence toujours 
concevable: et ce chemin le menait 4 la théorie des Formes. 
Par ailleurs, les doctrines orphiques et pythagoriciennes, recueil- 
lies lors de son voyage en grande Gréce, lentement mirissaient 
en lui. Sans cesse l’inspirait, le guidait et vivifiait cette aspira- 
tion d’une réalité plus réelle, moins fluente et moins imparfaite 
que toutes les choses périssables, d’un mot cet élan vers une 
plénitude d’étre qui, dés le début, surtout aprés le Banquet et 
jusqu’a la fin, jusqu’au Timée et jusqu’aux Lois, demeure le 
fond permanent des Dialogues. Et ainsi, peu, 4 peu, les deux 
courants se rencontrent. Un jour vient ou la tendance pure- 
ment logique rejoint cette sorte de désir mystique. Qu’il y 
eit des réalités éternelles et parfaites, objet de la contempla- 
tion du sage en cette vie et aprés la mort, Platon le croyait, 
voulait le croire: quelle découverte! De 1a cet accent religieux, 


inoubliable, du Phédre ou du Phédon. De 1a encore cette ap- 
parente assimilation, qui durera toujours, de la Forme supréme 
a Dieu.**° 


Car sans doute, la Forme supréme est comme nécessitée par 


une analyse rationnelle de l’étre et, de ce point de vue, pareille 
4 toute autre forme, elle n’est la premiére que dans une hiér- 
archie d’étres homogénes. Mais il est vrai aussi qu’a l’origine 
méme de cette théorie des Formes il y a eu le besoin d’atteindre 
A une réalité telle que tous les attributs dont on l’enrichera,*” 


185 Cf. les expressions aird 8 gor, abrd xa’ airs du Phédon. Sur co 
travail, cf. Orat. 435 c-fin. Noter que dans le Orat. la notion de Forme 
semble encore comme “ réverie”’ évepwrrw 439 c. 

186 Rép. VI, 508 a-509 b. Timée. 

187 Cf. Phaedr. 247 c et 249 e ou le 7d dy Syrws est dit ce aupres de quoi 
Geds dv Geids éorwv. Phd. 80 b: Ociov xal d0dvrov xal vonréy, povoedés, xal 
ddiddurov Kai del kara rabra éxov. Tim. 27 d., 28 ab, 29 a, 30 
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sont les attributs de la Divinité; si bien qu’en la Forme Su- 
préme, dont il est dit par ailleurs qu’elle dépasse l’essence,** 
on aura peine plus tard 4 voir autre chose que la Supréme 
Déité. 

Doit-on, chez Platon, les confondre? Il ne semble point. 
Cette fois encore, ainsi que pour le @eds et les Geoi, pour le 
démiurge et l’A4me du monde, exclure l’un ou l’autre terme 
serait fausser le sens, méconnaitre l’intime complexité de la 
pensée platonicienne. 


Cette pensée accueille bien des éléments disparates. Le vieux 
principe d’équilibre, déja épuré dans le vois d’Anaxagore, 
s’achéve dans le Démiurge. L’idée non moins ancienne qu’il 


est besoin d’un principe moteur, d’une Ame, pour expliquer 
le mouvement, se continue dans l’Ame du monde. Platon pou- 
vait réunir ces deux principes. Dans les Lois, la preuve prin- 
cipale de l’existence de Dieu est tout entiére fondée sur la 
nécessité d’une 4me pour mouvoir le monde, et sur la priorité 
et ’antériorité dans l’étre de cette ime par rapport au monde: 
cest bien 4 l’ame premier moteur, dont l’existence est ainsi 
établie, qu’on semble donner tous les attributs du Démiurge, 
singuliérement en des rapports avec homme. COependant la 
distinction des deux principes est maintenue au Timée.*” Et 
en effet il y a malgré tout autre chose dans le Démiurge que 
dans l’4me du monde. On voit en lui se mieux affirmer et 
parfaire cette notion d’une intelligence transcendante au monde 
qui est confuse encore et, si l’on peut dire, mal dégrossie chez 
Anaxagora.** 


188 Rép. VI, 509 b ou le Bien est dit non une essence, mais quelque chose 
fort au dessus de l’essence en dignité, et en puissance: ovx byros Tov 
dyabov, adr? ert rhs ovolas mpecBela Kal Suvdwer bwrepéxovros. 

189 Elle parait l’étre une fois au moins dans les Lois. l’Ame doit appeler 
& son aide l’intelligence, vos, dieu éternel, pour gouverner toutes choses 
en vue de les rendre justes et heureuses.: voy dei 
Geois (sens pour moi incertain) 6p0a xal eddaluova cf. 
Lois X, 897 b. 

149 Cotte transcendance de l’Ame, qui doit &tre aussi une Intelligence 
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Une autre raison empéche de les assimiler. A cette figure 
du Démiurge qui se forme sur la tradition cosmologiste s’ajou- 
tent des caractéres empruntées 4 la tradition orphique et pytha- 
goricienne. Le mélange est trés net dans le Politique. Tl 
parait encore dans les Lois.*** Le Dieu qui nous est peint au 
IV® livre de ce dialogue est bien le Démiurge, l’antique prin- 
cipe qui ordonne et maintient en équilibre l’univers.*** Mais 
il est en méme temps, et c’est en ce lieu sa marque propre, la 
divinité de l’orphisme, origine, milieu et fin de tous les étres.*** 
Le Dieu du Politique n’est pas seulement Démiurge, organisa- 
teur du monde “ il est aussi pasteur des hommes.*** De son 
poste d’observation il veille sur l’ouvrage qu’il a formé,** 
Lorsque, ayant livré 4 la nécessité (epappévn) il le voit prés 
de se perdre, revenant au gouvernail il le réordonne et redresse.*** 
Tous ces traits l’apparentent étroitement au Bon Conseiller du 
Phédon. Le courant orphique et pythagoricien rejoignant ici 


la pensée d’Anaxagore aboutit 4 une divinité qui est bien une 


sorte de personne, intelligente,*** transcendante au monde,” 


(cf. note 1) est bien indiqué, Lois X, 898 e: lame de tout astre peut étre 
ou au dedans du corps de l’astre, ou unie & un autre corps, comme de feu 
ou d’air, et par ce moyen poussant l’astre, ou dégagée de tout corps yAq 
odparos, et dirigeant l’astre par d’autres pouvoirs qui passent notre ad- 
miration méme. Platon ne se prononce pas. I] n’a point & le faire ici: 
son but unique est de prouver que, quelle qu’elle soit, cette Ame doit 
exister. 

141 En particulier IV, 715 e-718 e, passage tout pythagoricien. 

%43716c: ris ody 3h mpatis cal ula Kal Eva dAdyor Exovea 
épxaiov, drt duolw 7d duoloy werplw plrov Ay ra 5e ovre 
duperplos. 6 5) Oeds wavTwy xpnudrwv pérpor. 

148715 e-716 a. 

144 Pol. 270 a 273 b. 

348 Pol. 271 a, 264 b, 276 d. 

24¢ Pol. 272 a. cf. Tim. 42 e. 

147 Te Kal 273 d-e. 

4° Sur cette intelligence, cf. en particulier, Soph. 265 c. 265 e, Phil. 
28 d-e, Lois 888 a-c, 889 b-c, 892 c sq. 896 c, 897 c, 967 e. 

4° Le Démiurge est roinrjs du monde, cf. entre autres témoignages Tim. 
28 woinrhy warépa rovde rot wdvros. Rép. III, 415 a: 

wharruy, VII 552 c: le dieu faiseur des bourdons (ewrolynxe) Sur la nature 


. 
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modéle et fin de la vie humaine*™ supréme récompense du 


sage: *** il parait impossible de la confondre avec l’4me imma- 
nente au monde et qui le meut. 

Ces mémes caractéres enfin défendent qu’on l’assimile & 
la Forme du Bien. L/’on ne vient 4 une telle conclusion qu’en 
faisant de l’Idée une ame: c’est mal interpréter la pensée de 
Platon.*” Et pourtant, puisqu’elle doit étre tout V’objet de 
notre contemplation, puisque ¢’est 4 elle que doivent tendre et 
les puissances de l’esprit et les désirs du coeur, l’Idée Supréme, 
essence cause de toute essence, Bien du quel tout bien découle, 
appelle, réclame le nom de Dieu. 

C’est Aristote qui le lui donne. Succédant 4 Platon, pro- 
fitant de sa tache, il lui appartient d’unir en systéme tous 
ces éléments. Certes, le progrés est grand. Mais il y avait 


de cette molnos, cf. Soph. 219 a-c (cf. sens de Snuovpyet 219c), 234 a, 
265 a-e (cf. Oeot Snurovpyovvros 265 c), et bien d’autres textes déja cités, 
en outre Rép. 596 a-605 b (en partic. Snucovpyla 599 a). 

Cette poiésis est bien un passage du non-étre & l’&tre, une production, 
par quoi elle se distingue de mpaiis, mais au sens ot l’entend toute la 
tradition grecque, c’est & savoir un passage de l’informe au formé l’un et 
Vautre supposant une matiére qui sera la x#pa et un ouvrier, le Snusovpyés. 
La comparaison qui semble s’étre offerte le plus souvent est celle du potier, 
du céramiste. cf. Tim. 50 e-51 a. Noter que les céramistes grecs signaient 
leurs poteries: érolyce, Iacrddns érolyce, 

En somme, pour bien comprendre le caractére, de cette rolnois, il est bon 
de la voir unie aux termes dnumovpyés, diaxdounors, etc. qui la montrent sous 
son vrai jour: c’est une fabrication, l’oeuvre d’un artisan qui est aussi un 
artiste ceci est trés grec, en tout cas le produit d’une intelligence (cf. note 
1 et bien d’autres textes): tout cela semble indiquer une certaine trans- 
cendance. 

L’idée de création n’apparett qu’avec la traduction des Septante et chez 
Philon. L’un des textes les plus clairs est sans doute un passage du De 
Somniis (I, 76, ed. Cohn. III, 205) ot Philon oppose le dnucovpyés organisa- 
teur au «xricrns créateur. cf. aussi le De Opificio Mundi = Krocpo- 
mwolas (ed. Cohn. I, 1-50) commentaire des lers chap. de la Genése. Sur 
le sens de rolnois dans Plotin, cf. R. Arnou, mpagis et Oewpia, p. 38-48. 

15° Cf, supra. tout le paragraphe ITI. 

151 Thid. 

183 Cf, Soph. 248 e-249 a, et, sur ce probléme du mavrehis by, Dids, Ja 
définition de l’étre et la nature des Idées dans le Sophiste, 1909, voir aussi 
son édition du Sophiste (coll. Budé 1925). 
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chez le maitre un accent qu’on n’entend plus, un frémissement 
qui nous touche, cette chose enfin si rare, une 4me qui cherche 
Dieu. 

Note sur les attributs divins au 2° 1. de la Republique. 

Platon héritait d’une théologie: j’entends non seulement 
d’un systéme de dieux plus ou moins hiérarchisés, mais d’une 
notion déja épurée de la divinité et de ses rapports avec 
Vhomme. Dans le sens de cette purification il y ainsi chez 
Platon tout un courant traditionnel oi il se montre le succes- 
seur par exemple de Pindare et de Sophocle, mais avec plus de 
méthode. Ce qui en effet n’apparaissait en leurs poémes que 
comme un besoin de conscience, un appel ou une répulsion de 
instinct religieux, est chez lui le fruit d’une analfse raisonnée 
et, semble-t-il, volontaire. Ce fait est relativement nouveau. 
C’est la premiére fois que la pensée d’un philosophe s’applique 
avec autant de sérieux et de sympathie aux dieux—qu’on se 
rappelle l’accusation populaire: “les philosophes ne croient 
pas aux dieux’”’,*** et Socrate, dans l’Apologie,** refusant 
d’étre confondu avec Anaxagore—. és lors qu’il réfléchit sur 
le divin, le maitre voit tout de suite que certains attributs con- 
viennent évidemment 4 cette notion, et qu’elle en repousse 
d’autres. Ce double mouvement logique se fait jour d’un bout 
& l’autre des dialogues. En voici quelques traits. 

D’abord il est clair qu’il faut extraire les dieux de la gangue 
mythologique. Un des 1% dialogues, lHuthyphron, nous mon- 
tre ce souci. I] s’agit de définir la piété. La dessus le devin 
Euthyphron profére des propos malsonnants: ‘“ Ce méme Zeus, 
dit-il, qu’on reconnait comme le meilleur et le plus juste des 
dieux, on convient qu’il a enchainé son pére qui dévorait ses 
fils injustement.” Injustement (oi« é dixy) est joli. Socrate 


se fiche. “Ah! mais, Euthyphron, voila peut-tre pourquoi 
on m’accuse: c’est que quand j’entends parler ainsi des dieux, 


188 Apol. 18 ¢ et passin. 184 Apol. 26 d. 
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je me fache.” Et plus loin: “ Ainsi tu admets qu’il y a réel- 
lement entre les dieux des guerres, des inimitiés terribles, des 
combats, tant d’autres choses du méme genre que racontent les 
poétes.** 

Dans le prélude délicieux du Phédre, V’ironie de Socrate a 
Végard des mythologues s’étend aux mythes eux-mémes: lors- 
qu’on ne se connait pas, 4 quoi bon interpréter ces fables! *** 

Mais le plus important temoignage se lit au II® livre de la 
République. Platon traite de l’éducation idéale, telle qu’il la 
veut en son état, et singuliérement de ces récits qu’on fait aux 
enfants sur les dieux. Ces récits, empruntés aux poétes, sont 
de vilains mensonges.**’ Au loin donc Homére et Hésiode: “ Il 
ne doit étre permis de dire 4 un enfant qu’en commettant les 
pires crimes il ne fait rien d’extraordinaire, rien de plus que ce 
qu’ont fait les premiers et les plus grands des dieux.” *** L/al- 
lusion porte, ici encore, sur ce Cronos qui dévora injustement 
ses fils: Platon n’aime pas cette histoire. Plus loin, c’est les 


querelles divines qu’on prohibe, les guerres des géants, toutes 
les inimitiés domestiques des immortels. Nulle verité dans 
ces fables. Et puis, si on ne les rejette, comment persuader 
aux citoyens que la haine politique est impie?* L’argument 
est clair. Nous ne pouvons concevoir les dieux inférieurs aux 
hommes. Ce que nous exigeons des hommes, 4 plus forte raison 
faut-il le demander aux dieux. 


Les pages suivantes offrent un des exemples les mieux venus 
de la méthode. Dépassant ici la critique des mythes, Platon 
se livre 4 une analyse plus directe de la notion de divin. 
Adiamante, l’interlocuteur de Socrate, s’inquiéte. On rejettera 
les poétes, c’est bien. “ Mais alors, quel modéle suivre quand 
on parle des dieux: Oeodroylas, tives av elev;—Le 
modéle, la régle, c’est de représenter la divinité comme elle est: 

185 Huthyph. 5 c-6 a. 6 


15° Phédre 230 a. 188 378 b. 
157 Rép. 377 d. 159 Rép. II, 378 b-c. 
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olos tTvyxave. ov, Or en réalité,—ré dvr-—, elle est bonne. Mais 
rien de ce qui est bon n’est nuisible. Mais ce qui n’est pas 
nuisible ne nuit pas. Mais ce qui ne nuit pas ne fait rien de 
mal. Mais ce qui ne fait rien de mal ne peut étre cause d’un 
mal. Ce qui est bon est donc bienfaisant. Et done cause de 
ce qui se fait de bien. Et par conséquent cause, non point de 
toutes choses, mais seulement des bonnes, non des mauvaitses. 
Et en derniére conclusion Dieu, qui est bon, ne saurait étre 
cause que d’une partie des choses qui nous arrivent, puisque nos 
biens sont infimes relativement 4 nos maux.*® Ainsi faut-il 
comprendre les chatiments. Dieu ne fait rien que de juste et 
de bon, et chatiment sert au bien du coupable.*™ 

L’on reconnait ici l’un des mouvements dialectiques familiers 
& Socrate, souvent usités dans les 1° dialogues, par exemple 
dans |’Alcibiade pour montrer que tout ce qui est juste est 
avantageux.** Platon l’emploie, dans la suite de cette discus- 
sion de la République, en vue d’exposer que la divinité étant 
parfaite ne peut se transformer—puiqu’elle ne changerait qu’en 
mal; et par suite il est impossible qu’un dieu consente au 
changement: mais chacun des dieux, semble-t-il, étant de sa 
nature aussi excellent qu’il peut étre, demeure en la forme qui 
lui est propre dans une immuable simplicité.*°* En consé- 
quence bannissons ces mensonges des poétes qui font prendre 
aux dieux toutes sortes de déguisements imaginaires: c’est, dit 
proprement Platon, un blasphéme.*™ 

Tout de méme nous est-il prouvé que la divinité ne saurait 
mentir. Dans ce cas pareillement, il s’agit d’aboutir, par in- 
termédiaires, 4 une opposition évidente des deux termes: divin, 
mensonge. Et telle est en effet la conclusion. dvry dpa 
76 Saipdvidv te xai 7d. Geiov: tout ce qui est divin, démons 
et dieux, est en opposition compléte avec le mensonge. “ Par- 

169 379 a-c. 168 381 a-c. 


161 380, a-b. 164 381 d-e. 
1%8 Alcib. 115 a-116 d. 165 382 e. 
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faitement simple et vraie en acte et en parole, la divinité ne 
change pas de lieu et ne trompe personne, ni par phantasmes 
ni par discours, ni par l’envoi de signes, visions ou songes.” 
(382 e) 

C’est enfin par le méme tour qu’il est conclu a l’impassibilité 
divine,*® d’ou l’obligation de défendre aux dieux et les larmes, et 
le rire inextinguible—car il n’y a rire violent sans violent trou- 
ble—, (388 d-e) et toutes les aventures matrimoniales et autres 
fictions malpropres des poétes: “de tels propos ne sont ni 
saints ni vrais: on |’a dit, rien de mauvais ne vient de ce qui 
est dieu: dov ovr’ éredeigapev yap mov, éx Dewy 
kaka advvarov. 

Ce qui est dieu est done essentiellement (7¢ év) bon, im- 
muable, immobile, simple, vrai, impassible. Le mal ne vient 
pas de Dieu ou mieux, se présentant comme un chatiment, est 
en réalité un bien. Ces différents attributs ont été obtenus par 
analyse de la notion du divin, tout de méme que les propriétés 
de ’homme par analyse de la nation de ’homme. Ils perfec- 
tionnent et enrichissent, ils ne transforment pas le concept 
traditionnel. 

F. M. 


Le Saulchoir, Kain, 
Belgium. 


7° La méme idée est exprimée dans le Philébe 33b: le sage qui a choisi 
la vie de contemplation et de sagesse (rév rov voeiv cal Wpoveiy Blov) est au 
dessus de tout plaisir et de toute douleur, et l’on peut bien dire que cette 
vie est de toutes la plus “divine” (6eéraros), c’est & dire, le mot garde 
ici son propre sens, la plus semblable 4 la vie des dieux: “Assurément, 
répond Protarque, elxés éorl obre xalpew (rods) Oeods ore rodvavtioy, 
Et Socrate répond: pév ody elxés. your éxdrepoy 
yeyvouevéy éory, Plaisir ou mieux joie et tristesse sont pour la divinité 
chose indécente 
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THE THEISTIC ARGUMENTS AND CONTEMPO- 
RARY THOUGHT 


HE predominant characteristic of contemporary thought, 
both in theology and philosophy, is its abandonment of 
doctrines which were formerly regarded as fundamental and 
vital. The principle that the Bible is the sole rule of faith was 
basic in the Reformation movement; today, under the dissolv- 
ing influence of higher criticism, the Scriptural text is being 
continually emandated, its inspiration denied, and whatever 
remains after these destructive methods have been applied, is 
attributed to pagan or Pharisaic sources. From the original 
tenet of “faith without works ”’ modern thought has swung to 
the other extreme and today complacently accepts the doctrine 
of “works without faith.” What is true in the realm of re- 
vealed truths is also true in the domain of reason. How often 
have the adversaries of the Church condemned her as the arch- 
enemy of the rights and free exercise of reason. Yet here too 
what a volte-face has been made. Contemporary philosophers 
stigmatize the intelligence as a “ beast” and denounce it as the 
“ besetting and original sin” of thought. They abandon reason 
for religious experience, emotion, imagination, judgments of 
value, ete. These non-intellectual states are said to give us im- 
mediate and direct knowledge which the mind merely brings 
into conceptual clearness. RReasoned arguments are only sur- 
face exhibitions, “buildings-out” of contents supplied by 


feeling or some kindred state. William James, who looked 
upon intellectualism as pure pedantry and as impoverishing 
and restricting nature, said with humourous emphasis that 


“ écraser 


Bergson’s Evolution Creatrice had come at last to 
Vinfame ”. 

That the theistic proofs should share in the contempt which 
is being heaped upon reason is easily intelligible. In these 
arguments the mind makes its highest flights, soaring aloft to 
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the invisible throne of Him Who makes Himself known by the 
things that are made. Though respecting the antiquity of the 
traditional arguments for God’s existence, contemporary phil- 
osophers are unanimous in proclaiming their inability to prove 
and demonstrate God’s existence. “In recent years,” writes 
W. E. Orchard, “ theologians were inclined to agree so far that 
rational arguments could not establish the existence of God.” * 
“The ancient arguments for His (God’s) existence are more 
or less discredited,” in the opinion of W. Clarke; “ it is agreed 
that demonstration of God is impossible.”* According to G. 
Galloway, “ there is a consensus of opinion that the arguments 
are not valid in their present form. . . As proofs they break down. 
They suggest probabilities, probabilities of greater or less de- 
gree; but they carry no conviction to the minds of those who 
demand cogent logic.” * ‘“ They have their use, these venerable 
friends,” writes W. Davidson, “ but it is not that of a logical 
proof of the Divine existence. They are all attempts (each in 
its own way) to fill in with content and make definite to our- 
selves the conception of God, whose existence ts already sup- 
posed.” * “What He (God) is in Himself and what He is 
in His relations to the great universal phenomena,” says L. 
Abbott, “that is matter of hypothesis.”° Similar quotations 
from contemporary authors could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Let us now inquire on what grounds is based this universal 
prejudice against the theistic proofs. 

(1) In the first place, the theistic arguments are said to 
have been definitely discredited and their fatal defects exposed 
once for all by the destructive criticism of Hume and Kant. 
There is universal agreement, we are told, with the well-known 
argument of Kant, that from the facts of nature no inference 


1The Present Crisis in Religion (N. Y., 1929), p. 131. 
* The Christian Doctrine of God (N. Y., 1909), p. 374. 

* The Philosophy of Religion (N. Y., 1914), pp. 381, 393. 
* Recent Theistic Discussion (Edinburgh, 1921), p. 30. 

® Seeking After God (N. Y., 1910), p. 46, cf. pp. 41-87. 
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of God is justified. Taking the idea of God over from the 
concrete religious thought of the past, philosophy has sought 
to establish the idea of God by means of abstract logical pro- 
cesses. But the result has been the conclusion reached by Kant 
that human knowledge is incapable of finding final proof for 
the existence of God." The ontological argument, which the 
moderns élass with the theistic proofs, has been shown by Kant 
to involve the common metaphysical fallacy of hypostatizing an 
idea. The teleological argument does not carry us beyond 
pluralism, and the cosmological does so only by implicitly 
assuming the ontological.* “The bare fact that all idealists 
since Kant have felt entitled either to scout or to neglect them,” 
says W. James, “ shows that they are not solid enough to serve 
as religion’s all-sufficient foundation . . . not only do post-Kantian 
idealists reject them root and branch, but it is a plain historic 
fact that they never have converted any one.”® The Humian 
and Kantian criticism of all arguments for a knowledge of the 
ultimate nature of reality, their attack upon metaphysical 
knowledge in general, necessarily imply a discarding of the 
traditional proofs for God’s existence.” 

(2) In the mind of some of the moderns the theistic 
arguments were indissolubly associated with Aristotelian and 
mediaeval science. The downfall of the latter necessarily im- 
plies the abandonment of the former. “The phrase, Prime 
Mover,” says A. Whitehead, “ warns us that Aristotle’s thought 
was enmeshed in the details of an erroneous physics and an 
erroneous cosmology. Today we repudiate the Aristotelian 
physics and the Aristotelian cosmology, so that the exact form 


*J. C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution (N. Y., 1926), p. 342. 

™E. Ames, Religion (N. Y., 1929), p. 127. 

8 J. Ward, The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism (Cambridge, 
1911), p. 230. 

*The Varieties of Religious Haperience (23rd ed., N. Y., 1912), pp. 437, 
448, 

y Cf. A. E. Taylor, Hlements of Metaphysics (London, 1903), p. 400. 
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of the above argument manifestly fails.” ** C. Beckwith writes 
in a similar strain. Since the theistic arguments were deter- 
mined by a particular corresponding world-view, and since the 
latter has given place to the modern scientific view of the world, 
the theistic proofs are placed in a critical position.**7 And he 
emphatically concludes: “The theistic arguments, as precisely 
formulated by earlier generations, may, indeed must, be dis- 
carded . . . the reasons which were adduced in support of 
them have lost their meaning.” ** The theistic arguments, then, 
are said to imply philosophical and scientific conceptions that 
have been superseded. They depend on principles and mental 
methods now abandoned. Hence they must be wholly recast or, 
preferably, abandoned altogether.* §. Alexander maintains 
that the traditional arguments are unconvincing, not because 
they are based on an antiquated physics, but because they are 
utterly divorced from all science: “ they introduce conceptions 
which are a priori in the bad sense of that phrase . . . they 
desert the scientific interpretation of things, along the lines 
indicated by experience itself.” *° 

(3) The history of religions and the evolutionary hypothesis 
are also represented as yielding conclusions prejudicial to the 
theistic arguments. This aspect of the problem is briefly dis- 
cussed by W. Sorley** and developed more at length by E. 
Ames in his recent work.*” Historically, theism is said to 
have evolved out of polytheism. In its origin and throughout 
much of its history the belief in God is independent of the 
demonstrations offered by philosophers and theologians. The 


11 Science and the Modern World (N. Y., 1925), p. 243; cf. also by the 
same author, Process and Reality (N. Y., 1929), Pt. V. 

12 The Idea of God (N. Y., 1924), pp. 114-115. 

13 Tbid., p. 112. 

14 Cf. W. N. Clarke, The Christian Doctrine of God (N. Y., 1909), pp. 
363-374. 

18 Space, Time, Deity (London, 1920), vol. II, p. 343. 

16 Moral Values and the Idea of God (Cambridge, 1919), pp. 302-5. 

17 Religion (N. Y., 1929), pp. 118-134. 
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unity of the world-order, assumed and emphasized by the theistic 
arguments, appears only at a later stage of historical develop- 
ment and did not give rise to the belief in God. Scholastic and 
Cartesian philosophers inherited the idea of one God, Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, without knowledge of and question 
as to its origin and historical antecedents. They accepted it as 
a primitive and permanent possession of the human conscious- 
ness. They felt that their only task was to demonstrate that 
this idea had a real object and that in God is to be sought the 
ultimate explanation of reality. In a word, then, historically, 
the idea of God was never reached by demonstrative arguments 
but evolved from lower forms of belief. The theistic arguments 
were only an after-thought; they were an attempt to confirm 
an idea which owes its origin solely to a natural process of 
evolution. 

(4) The exponents of bio-centric and anthropo-centric phil- 
osophies reject the theistic arguments because the God whose 
existence they prove can be of no value or service to us. Our 
deepest desire is for comradeship, warmth and blessedness, but 
“ bloodless categories of philosophic thought ” can never satisfy 
these vital needs.** The theistic God lives on purely abstract 
heights and is almost as sterile as a principle.*® The “ vast 
literature of proofs of God’s existence,’ says W. James, 
“‘ drawn from the order of nature, which a century ago seemed 
so overwhelmingly convincing, today does little more than gather 
dust in libraries, for the simple reason that our generation has 
ceased to believe in the kind of God it argued for. Candidly 
speaking, how do such qualities (God’s attributes) as these 
make any definite connection with our life? And if they sever- 
ally call for no distinctive adaptions of our conduct, what vital 
difference can it possibly make to a man’s religion whether they 
be true or false.” *° In his work, Pragmatism, we find a 


18 §, McComb, God’s Meaning in Life (N. Y., 1917), p. 2. 
19 W. James, Pragmatism (N. Y., 1913), p. 19. 
*° Varieties of Religious Experience (23rd ed., N. Y., 1912), pp. 74, 445. 
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similar condemnation of Scholastic categories: ‘“ Deus est ens, 
a se, extra et supra omne genus... wherein is such a definition 
really instructive? It means less than nothing, in its pompous 
role of adjectives.” * 

(5) Other authors find the God of the traditional arguments 
absolutely meaningless. C. Beckwith does not hesitate to re- 
affirm the oft-refuted fallacious argument of Hegel: “The 
adventure in search of pure being is vain. Hegel has warned 
us that pure being is pure nothing. Apart from definite prop- 
erties, the existence of God has no meaning.” ** A recent writer 
on the subject, C. H. Valentine, seems at first exceptionally 
sympathetic toward the traditional arguments: “ When we ex- 
amine the three great arguments for the existence of God we 
cannot but be impressed by their strength. They are bound 
together like three strands of a cable, and by means of this cable 
we are drawn back to what is original and ultimate.” ** His 
conclusion, however, is the same as that of C. Beckwith: “ But 
they prove nothing about the nature of the object. Its attributes 
remain undefined. It is this absence of any qualitative content 
in the object proved to exist which must lead us to deny that 
what has been proved to exist is what we mean by God.” ™ 

(6) Underlying all these prejudices against the traditional 
proofs is the disregard of and even positive contempt for the 


‘intelligence. Deny to man this noble faculty, deny its commen- 


surateness with being, deny the spontaneous and necessary prin- 
ciples which flow from being, and man will gradually fall into 
precisely those aberrations and absurdities which characterize 
contemporary thought. Sense-perception, pure empiricism, 
religious experience, faith-states, judgments of value, etc., may 
give us the finite God of W. James,” the “ Veiled Being” of 


aN. Y., 1913, p. 121. 

#29, pp. 112-113. 

33 What Do We Mean by God (N. Y., 1929), pp. 39-40. 
%4 Tbhid., p. 40. 

2% Cf, A Pluralistic Uniwwerse (N. Y., 1916). 
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H. G. Wells,” the “ Spirit of Humanity ”, “Uncle Sam” or 
“ Alma Mater” of E. Ames,” the “ Responsive Reality” of 
C. Valentine,* the “ Universe” of J. Evans,”® the “ Elan 
Vital” of Bergson,* the “ Principle of Concretion” of A. 
Whitehead **—to mention only a few examples—but they can 
give us nothing more. Contemporary writers can no longer 
honestly say that God exists as they would say that their neigh- 
bor exists. “ The passionate anti-intellectualism of the present 
age,” says J. Gresham Machen, “ is having its natural fruit in 
a lamentable intellectual as well as a moral decline.” ** 
Traditional theodicy is conceived entirely from the viewpoint 
of being and the principles of being. Every faculty, according 
to the Angelic Doctor,** has a formal object to which it is 
naturally ordained, which it attains first of all, and by which 
it attains everything else. The formal, adequate, and termin- 
ating object of the intelligence is being. Our intelligence at 
first knows the essence of sensible things in a very confused 
manuer, under the most general attribute of being.** “ What 
is grasped first of all,’’ says St. Thomas, “is being, the under- 


2° God the Invisible King (N. Y., 1917). 

27 Religion (N. Y., 1929). 

28 What Do We Mean by God (N. Y., 1929). 

2° Theistic Monism (London, 1928). 

°° Creative Evolution (Engl. transl. by A. Mitchell, N. Y., 1913). 

31 Science and the Modern World (N. Y., 1925). 

*2Tta W. Lippmann, A Preface to Morals (N. Y., 1929), p. 21. 

*8In the Symposium of J. F. Newton, My idea of God (Boston, 1926), 
pp. 41-42. In view of Mr. Machen’s defense of the primacy of the intellect, 
it is difficult to understand the following statement of his: “If there be 
such a really and independently existent Being, it seems extremely unlikely 
that there can be any knowledge of Him unless He chooses to reveal Him- 
self: a divine Being that could be discovered apart from revelation would 
be either a mere name for an aspect of man’s nature—the feeling of rev- 
erence or loyalty or the like—or else, if possessing objective existence, a 
mere passive thing that would submit to human investigation like the sub- 
stances that are analyzed in the laboratory. And in either case it would 
seem absurd to apply to such a Being the name of God.” Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

0, Gentiles, 1. II, LX XXIII, 32. 

%6 John of St. Thomas, Cursus Phil., Phys. Q. 1, a. 3. 
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standing of which is included in every apprehension.” ** And 
again: “ Being is what the intellect conceives first, as something 
most known and into which it resolves all conceptions.” * 
“The formal object is being, just as color is the formal object 
of vision.” ** As soon as we come into contact with reality, no 
matter what the object that has roused our senses, the first con- 
cept we form is that of being. This initial concept may be 
imperfect and confused. It may tell us very little about the 
constituent elements of the real. Yet it will comprise them all 
even down to their last determinations. The idea of being is 
applicable to all reality, whether actual or possible, whether 
present, past, or future. It is applicable to every grade of 
reality, even to the angels, and to God Himself. No affirmation 
is possible without being. To separate ourselves from the influ- 
ence of being would be to commit intellectual suicide and to 
condemn ourselves to eternal silence. Anyone who uses the verb 
“is” and makes an affirmation—and who is more dogmatic and 
categorical than most of our moderns—necessarily accepts the 


philosophy of being with all its consequences, implications and 
ramifications. 


In being the intelligence spontaneously perceives the first 
principles. “A certain order is to be found in those things that 
are apprehended universally. For that which, before aught else, 
falls under apprehension, is being, the notion of which is in- 
cluded in all things whatsoever a man apprehends. Wherefore 
the first indemonstrable principle is that the same thing cannot 
be affirmed and denied at the same time, which is based on the 
notion of being and not-being: and on this principle all others 
are based.” *° And again: “ The articles of faith stand in the 
same relation to the doctrine of faith, as self-evident principles 
to a teaching based on natural reason. Among these principles 


3° Sum. Theol., Ia, Ilae, Q. 92, a. 2. 

87 De Veritate, Q. 1, a. 1. 

38 0, Gentiles, 1. II, c. 83. 

8° Sum. Theol., Ila, Ilae, q. 94, a. 2; ef. Aristotle, Meta., 1. IV. 
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there is a certain order, so that some are contained implicitly in 
others ; thus all principles are reduced, as to their first principle, 
to this one: the same thing cannot be affirmed and denied at 
the same time.” “ 

The first and most fundamental judgment in the ontological 
order is a judgment of affirmation: Being is, being = being, 
being is what it is. This is the principle of identity. It affirms 
that everything is its own nature, that everything has a deter- 
mined essence. The principle of non-contradiction is a negative 
formula of the same principle: the same being cannot be and 
not be at the same time and under the same formal aspect.“ 
In other words, being and non-being cannot be identical, and 
since being measures mind, an affirmation cannot be identical 
with a negation. Nor is there a middle way between being and 
non-being; being either is or it is not. The principle of identity 
establishes the remote foundation for the theistic arguments. 
Multiplicity, change, imperfection has not in itself its reason 
of being. Its sufficient reason must be sought in One Who is 
pure identity, pure Being, pure actuality, pure perfection, and 
Who by that very fact is transcendent and essentially distinct 
from the composite and changing world. 

The proximate foundation of the theistic arguments is the 
principle of sufficient reason, which may be enunciated as 
follows: Everything must have a sufficient reason either in itself 
or in another. In itself, if what belongs to it, belongs to it by 
reason of its intrinsic constitution; from this viewpoint the 
principle is a simple determination of the principle of identity ; 
it is being considered as essence. In another, if what belongs 
to it, does not belong to it by reason of its essential constitution ; 
the existence of a contingent being finds a sufficient reason only 
in an extrinsic necessary being; secondly, a means, which is 
not desired for its own sake, derives its sufficient reason from 


40 Sum. Theol., IIa, ITae, Q. 1, a. 7; cf. O. Gentiles, L. II, c. 83. 
“1 Metaphysica, 1. II, lect. 6. 
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the end for which it is intended. The extrinsic reason of being, 
considered from these two viewpoints, supplies the basis for 
efficient and final causality respectively. The principle of effi- 
cient causality, which is the immediate foundation of the theistic 
arguments, is a derivative of the principle of extrinsic reason. 
To deny the principle of causality is to deny the principles of 
sufficient reason and of contradiction, nay, it is to deny being 
itself. To deny being is to commit intellectual suicide and con- 
demn oneself to eternal silence. 

Being is a transcendental; it transcends all the genera and 
species and is not limited by any one of them. It is found in 
the categories of being in a measure proportionately the same, 
yet essentially different. It belongs to every member of the 
hierarchy of beings without implying any of the limitations or 
imperfections proper to each of them. Being is of itself poten- 
tially capable of realization not only in the world of empirical 
knowledge but also in one transcending ours. But, what evi- 
dence can be adduced to show that being is de facto realized in 
such a world, or, that God exists? The multiple, limited, con- 
tingent, imperfect, changeable and determined things of our ex- 
perience cannot justify the presence in them of being. Since 
they, nevertheless, all are, being is realized in them by a distinct 
cause. Since all predicamental things are radically incapable 
of realizing their own existence, it is necessary that through the 
intermediary of the principle of causality we place in a trans- 
cendent absolute the real cause of all existing finite things. This 
transcendent Reality is the First Being, Supreme Being, Sub- 
sistent Being, God. | 

There are five traditional theistic arguments: the proof from 
motion; from efficient causes; from contingence; from the de- 
grees of being; and from the order of the world. They are five 
different ways of proving the existence of one and the same God. 
The first concludes from movement and becoming, not only local 
but also qualitative and spiritual, to a Prime Mover; the second, 
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from caused being, the term of becoming, to an uncaused efficient 
first Cause; the third, from contingent to necessary being; the 
fourth, from multiplicity, composition, and imperfection, to a 
simple, unique, and infinitely perfect being, and the fifth, from 
ordered multiplicity to unity of conception, to an ordaining In- 
telligence and Designer. These arguments are independent of 
the antiquated Aristotelian and mediaeval sciences as well as of 
the ever-changing and shifting modern sciences. Their point de 
départ may be any limited and imperfect being, whether a stone 
or an angel. They are based on the laws of the contingent and 
imperfect, not in so far as sensible or spiritual, but as contingent 
and imperfect. All finite and changeable things are mobile, 
caused, contingent, imperfect, and relative. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the tradi- 
tional proof of God’s existence is not scientific, if by scientific 
demonstration is meant an intellectual operation which does not 
pass beyond the limits of experience and observation. The posi- 
tive sciences, strictly speaking, merely ascertain that certain 
things happen without explaining why they occur precisely in 
this and not in another way. Things accessible to the senses 
constitute the domain of hypothesis, opinion, probability. An 
affirmation based on the testimony of the senses enjoys at best 
only physical certitude, just as an affirmation based on human 
testimony has orly moral certitude. The intelligibility found in 
the positive sciences is due to their application of metaphysical 
principles. Scientific certitude grows in the measure in which 
the assertion approaches first principles. Nor is the proof for 
God’s existence a mathematical demonstration. Mathematics 
stands half way between the physical sciences and metaphysics. 
It shares in the facility of the former in that its proper object, 
quantity, can be adequately expressed by our ideas derived from 
the senses; it shares also in the rigor of the latter in that quan- 
tity can be defined intellectually and immutably. God, however, 
if He exists, is not of the order of quantity but is First Cause 
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and Last End. Mathematics leaves aside these two aspects of 
causality and considers only the formal cause in the order of the 
quantum. 

The traditional proof for God’s existence is not an a priort 
demonstration. In this type of demonstration the more known 
is not only a stepping stone to the less known but contains the 
very raison d’étre of the latter. To demonstrate a priori is to 
show why the predicate belongs necessarily to the subject. This 
demonstration presupposes that one knows the essence which is 
the reason of being of the property demonstrated. Now, exist- 
ence is not implied in the very notion of God, a most perfect 
Being, as St. Anselm maintained.** We cannot affirm a priort 
the possibility and existence of God. We cannot apply the con- 
cepts of being, goodness, intelligence, liberty, etc., analogically 
to a reality of another order except that reality be required as a 
cause of the finite things from which our concepts are derived. 
For a cause must necessarily have at least an analogical simili- 
tude with its effects.** Nor do we know the divine essence as 
it is in itself, in its intrinsic being. Positive analogical concepts 
reveal to us what in some proportion He has in common with 
creatures. What belongs to Him essentially is known only 
negatively (Being not finite) and relatively (Supreme Being). 

Our knowledge of God is not an immediate intuition of His 
Being and attributes. Such a vision is a culmination and 
crowning of the supernatural order. A created intelligence can- 
not of its own native powers elevate itself to such a knowledge.“ 
Our consciousness clearly testifies that we do not enjoy any such 
knowledge in this vale of tears. Because of the substantial 


‘2 For the modern understanding and explanation of the ontological argu- 
ment, cf. W. N. Clarke, The Christian Idea of God (N.Y., 1909), pp. 366- 
367; W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God (Cambridge, 1919), 
pp. 309-316; W. L. Davidson, Recent Theistic Discussion (Edinburgh, 1921), 
pp. 30-31; M. D. Petre, “An Deus Sit”, Hibbert Journal (April, 1926), 
pp. 397-403. 

“8 Sum. Theol., Ia, Q. 4, a. 3; Q. 88, a. 3. 

“4 Sum. Theol., Ia, Q. 12, a. 4; C. Gentiles, 1. ITI, c. 54, 
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union of soul and body, no knowledge in the natural course 
of events can enter the mind without first passing through 
the portals of the senses. God, a purely spiritual substance, 
cannot fall within the domain of the senses.*° The numerous 
analogical concepts, derived from created things and represent- 
ing God in a mediate imperfect manner, are proof sufficient 
that we have no immediate direct intuition of Him. 

The traditional demonstration of God’s existence is @ pos- 
teriort. An a posteriori demonstration, like the a priori type, 
engenders a necessary conciusion. But the more known is no 
longer the ratson d’étre of the less known; though logically it 
enjoys a priority, ontologically it depends upon the latter. In 
proceeding from effect to cause, the a posterior: demonstration 
does not consider the series of causes accidentally subordinated 
in the past but the series of causes essentially and actually sub- 
ordinated in the present. A contingent existence cannot find 
a sufficient cause in another contingent being; both are equally 
indigent and in need of a self-existent cause. A succession of 
univocal or specifically similar causes, as the temporal proces- 
sion of human generations and physical movements, is funda- 
mentally a series of effects necessarily attributable to a superior 
cause. To prolong the series will not change their nature. 
Even if the world were eternal, it would be eternally in need 
of a sufficient cause. Secondly, an @ posterior: demonstration, 
to be metaphysically rigorous, ascends from proper cause to 
proper effect.** A proper cause is one which is required im- 
mediately and necessarily: the existence of order in the world 
demands a First Ordaining Intelligence, contingent beings 
demand a necessary being, ete. Strictly speaking, we are not 
warranted in arguing to other divine attributes beyond the 
proper cause. The five classical proofs of St. Thomas *’ neces- 


46 Cf. Aristotle, de Anima, 1. III, c. 7; St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., Ia, 
Q. 84, a. 7; Q. 85, a. 1 and a. 5. 

46 Cf. Sum. Theol., Ia, Q. 2, a. 2; Q. 45, a. 5; Q. 104, a. 1. 

4 Sum. Theol., Ia, Q. 2, a 3. 
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sarily and immediately issue in five divine attributes. St. 
Thomas then proceeds to show that the subject of these attri- 
butes is not a body,** nor a being composed of essence and 
existence but a Subsistent Being.*® From Subsistent Being he 
in turn deduces all the divine attributes and God’s relations 
with the world. 

The traditional demonstration of God’s existence is philoso- 
phical and metaphysical. Reason perceives that the beings and 
phenomena of experience cannot account for their own exist- 
ence. It sees that they necessarily demand a cause which 
renders them real and intelligible. It sees that this cause 
cannot be found within the field of experience and observation. 
The five theistic arguments can take their point de départ from 
any created, finite, and limited being, whether a stone or an 
angel, and arrive at five attributes which can belong only to 
a Subsistent Being. Their validity does not depend on Aris- 
totelian or mediaeval physics nor is it impaired by the rise of 
modern science. Any mobile, caused, contingent, composite, 
and imperfect being constitutes a sufficient basis for any one of 
the theistic proofs. 

This demonstration of God’s existence is in itself more rigor- 
ous than all the so-called scientific demonstrations. It not only 
establishes that the world demands a cause infinitely perfect 
but also why it requires such a cause and no other. Its con- 
clusions are not provisory but final, for they are based on being 
and on the supreme principles of being. If, as Aristotle re- 
marks,” science is not distinguished from popular knowledge 
nor merits the name of science, unless it supply the why and 
the necessary raison d’étre of its affirmations, metaphysics is 
much more a science than all the positive sciences. Though 
metaphysics is more rigorous and certain in itself than empir- 


48 Sum. Theol., Ia, Q. 3, a. 1. 
«© Sum. Theol., Ia, Q. 3, a. 5. 
5° Post. Analyt. 1. I, Comment. 8. Thomas, 1. 4. 
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ical demonstrations, the latter are more accessible to the senses 
and hence more easily grasped by us.** Spontaneous reason 
and common sense, however, may dispense with the abstract 
form of the demonstration and by a simple causal inference 
arrive at a definite and certain knowledge of God. 


G. Banpas. 
The St. Paul Seminary. 


51 Aristotle: Meta. 1. 1, Comment. 8. Thomae, 1. 2; 1. II, Comment. S. 
Thomae, 1. 5; 1. VI, Comment. S. Thomae, 1. 1. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mind and the World-Order. Outline of a Theory of Knowledge. By 
CLARENCE Irnvinac Lewis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. xiv + 446. 


“The conceptions presented in this book,” writes the author, who is 
Associate Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, “ have grown 
out of investigations which began in the field of exact logic and its 
application to mathematics.” The character of the book certainly sug- 
gests some such antecedents. The terms are highly abstract and are 
employed almost like mathematical symbols in all sorts of relations. 
The world of knowledge seems to be composed of such entities as 
“the given”, “the empirical”, “the a priori”, concepts, categories, 
and most of all, of “experience.” The reader must aid his imagination 
as best he may by supplying his own concrete illustrations and ex- 
amples; indeed, he is expressly told to do so. If Professor LEwis’ 
students in his classes at Harvard are obliged to do the same, we feel 
somewhat sorry for them. 

The author’s theory of the relations of the two fields of knowledge, 
the empirical and the a priori, is in some respects novel. Whatever 
is given us in experience is, as such, merely given and has no con- 
ceptual content. We have it, but we do not know it until we begin 
to interpret it. “ Experience does not itself determine what is good 
or bad, or the nature of goodness, nor does it determine what is valid 
or invalid, or the nature of logical validity. Equally it does not 
determine what is real or unreal in any particular sense, or the 
nature of reality. Experience does not categorize itself. The criteria 
of interpretation are of the mind; they are imposed upon the given 
by our active attitude.” (p. 14) 

The term “real” has various meanings. “Every given content of 
experience is a reality of some sort or other, so that the problem of 
distinguishing real from unreal, the principles of which metaphysics 
seeks to formulate, is always a problem of right understanding, of re- 
ferring the given experience to its proper category. The mirage, for 
example, though not real trees and water, is a real state of atmosphere 
and light.... A dream is illusory because the dreamer takes its 
images for physical things; but to the psychologist . ..a reality to 
be embraced under law and having its own indisputable place in the 
realm of fact.” (pp. 11-12) Yet the reality that common sense means 
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has a connotation that the author recognizes and proceeds to define 
thus: “The whole content of our knowledge of reality is the truth 
of such ‘ If-then’ propositions, in which the hypothesis is something we 
conceive could be made true by our mode of acting and the consequent 
presents a content of experience which, though not actual now and 
perhaps not to become actual, is a possible experience connected with 
the present.” (p. 142) The meaning of this statement will become 
plainer as we proceed. 

To determine whether a given experience is real or unreal we reflect: 
If I act so-and-so toward this ‘given’, then my experience will be 
so-and-so. “To ascribe an objective quality to a thing means im- 
plicitly the prediction that if I act in certain ways, specifiable ex- 
perience will eventuate: if I should bite this, it would taste sweet; 
if I should pinch it, it would feel moderately soft.... These and 
a hundred other such hypothetical propositions constitute my know- 
ledge of the apple in my hand. These are the meanings which this 
presentation has to me now.” (p. 140) 

The concept is defined by Professor Lewis to be “that meaning 
which must be common to two minds when they understand each other 
by the use of a substantive or its equivalent.” (p. 70) Some com- 
munity of understanding there must be if we are to communicate with 
our fellows at all; but as to the qualia—by which he means what we 
get in sensation—there is no way of knowing whether we human beings 
have similar “feelings”. “ You and I mean the same by ‘red’ if we 
both define it as the first band in the sun’s spectrum, and if we both 
pronounce the same presented objects to be red.” (p. 76) This specuia- 
lation seems to me far-fetched in the face of the admitted similarity 
of structure and function of the human body; and it would seem to 
postulate a sort of pre-established harmony in our social intercourse 
that is improbable. If the same incredulity were to be extended to 
whether our concepts might be totally dissimilar, the possibility of 
human intercourse would be precluded. But our author does not think 
the contingency at all probable. 

What is given us in experience is ineffable “ because in describing 
it, in whatever fashion, we qualify it by bringing it under some cate- 
gory or other, select from it, emphasize aspects of it, and relate it in 
particular and avoidable ways.” (p. 52) We do this by means of the 
concept. Concepts are either empirical or a priori. The concepts of 
things of experience are always liable to be changed or enlarged by 
future experience. The findings of science are of this type. “The 
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total picture of reality,” the author says, “can be drawn only when 
the last experience of the last man, and the final facts of science, are 
summed up.” (pp. 16-17) 

But is there not some kind of knowledge that is not subject to the 
vicissitudes of future experience? Yes, a priori knowledge; “ not 
because it prescribes a form which experience must fit or anticipates 
some pre-established harmony of the given with the categories of the 
mind, but precisely because it prescribes nothing to the content of 
experience. That only can be a priori which is true no matter what.” 
(p. 197) If there are a priori truths, then necessary truth is possible. 
Mathematical truths are of this type; logical analysis of concepts is 
also necessarily valid—if properly performed, of course—and it is not 
conditioned by our finding in nature any such things as are postulated. 
There may be doubt as to whether a thing should be put into a certain 
category; but we can say with certainty that if it does belong where 
we put it, it will have the characteristics that the mind holds to belong 
to that category. If there be such a thing in nature as a true triangle, 
i.e., a figure of three really straight lines enclosing a space, then the 
sum of its angles will be equal to 180 degrees. If a given triangle does 
not measure up to that, then it is not a triangle. When we look for 
causes in nature, we have a concept of what constitutes a real cause. 
If a certain given factor meets the requirements, it is a cause. 

But how can we know that our a priori concepts really fit the given 
of experience? We cannot know; but we can act upon the presump- 
tion that they do, and our success as individuals and as a race in 
attaining our ends by doing so is the pragmatic evidence that ex- 
perience may be so interpreted. Our categories are not unchangeable, 
according to Professor Lewis. “ Certain fundamental categories are 
doubtless very ancient and permanent: thing and property, cause and 
effect, mind and body, and the relations of valid inference, doubtless 
have their counterparts wherever and whenever the human mind has 
existed. But even here, the supposition of complete identity and con- 
tinuity is at variance with facts.” (p. 234) Interpretation of the 
given by our a priori concepts is probable only. Yet probable judg- 
ments, he points out, are not uncertain but merely limited by their 
premises. “A probability cannot change, because probability has no 
meaning except by relation to its premises or ground. New data do 
not invalidate the previous judgment, because they constitute a new 
problem and mark a new probability.” (p. 322) 
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The world-order is that order that is requisite to knowledge. “ The 
mind will always be capable of discovering that order . . . because a 
mind such as ours, set down in any chaos that can be conjured up, 
would proceed to elicit significance by abstraction, analysis and or- 
ganization, to intrcduce order by conceptual classification and categorical 
delimitation of the real, and would, through learning from accumu- 
lated experience, anticipate the future in ways which increasingly 
satisfy its practical intent.” (p. 391) 

Professor Lewis leaves unanswered or inadequately treated some 
questions: (1) Why do we predict and anticipate experience in just 
the ways that we do, if the present experience does not contain the 
content of such anticipated experience? (2) When we get the new 
experience, how do we identify it as fulfiling, or failing to fulfil, the 
anticipation? (3) Whence do we get our a priori concepts? 

Any theory that the mind “ copies” reality is to him anathema. To 
such theories he traces the puzzles and the self contradictions of 
philosophical speculation in the past. If the mind copies reality, he 
asks how we can ever know it, for we cannot obviously compare our 
copy with a reality that we can, by hypothesis, know only through 
such a copy. For meeting the last-named difficulty, the pragmatist 
has supplied some useful data. The processes that Professor Lewis 
has so elaborately described in verifying our concepts seem to me to 
mean, not that the enlargement of our experience is the truth of our 
concepts, but that this fuller experience tests the agreement of our 
concept with the reality that it knows. Is not pragmatism merely con- 
tributing to our knowledge of what characterizes evidence of the truth 
of our concepts? 

We leave to others the task of examining and evaluating the theory 
of knowledge proposed by Professor Lewis in its possible bearing upon 
Scholasticism. The absence of controversial tone and the subtlety of 
his analysis are characteristics of the book that place it upon a high 
plane as a piece of philosophic writing. Whatever may be our opinion 
of his theory of knowledge, the theory is one to be reckoned with. If 
his points can be accommodated within some other system, that system 
will so be enriched; if his points can be disproved, the achievement 
will be no trifling one. 


Wma. Stetson 
Oak Pork, Illinois. 
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La Theorie du Libre Arbitre depuis S. Anselme jusqu’a S. Thomas 
@Aqun. By Dom Opon Lortin. St. Maximin, France: Ecole 
de Theologie, 1929. Pp. 164. 


This book is a reprint of a series of articles that appeared in the 
Revue Thomiste at various times from 1927 to 1929. It is well that the 
eminent Benedictine has given us these articles under separate cover 
because this book is a noteworthy contribution to our philosophical 
literature. 

For thorough students of St. Thomas this volume is a veritable play- 
ground of research and suggestion. The author has delved deeply and 
patiently into the archives of Paris, Rome, Montpellier, Troyes, Avran- 
ches and Bamberg. He brings us to a point of view that is in tune 
with the most modern Thomistic research and he gives information that 
is sufficient compensation for the tremendcus research involved. This 
volume is one of the most noteworthy volumes of the present year in 
this particular field. 

The author proposes to unfold the teaching of the Angelic Doctor 
on the freedom of the will in the light of the teaching of his predecessors 
so that we may be the better able to judge the originality of his opinions 
and the better able to understand his terminology. He accomplishes his 
purpose admirably in four chapters. 

In the first chapter we are introduced to St. Anselm, the mysterious 
Honorius of Atun, Anselm of Laon, about whom all are anxious to 
know more, St. Bernard, Hugh of St. Victor, Abelard, Peter Lombard, 
Bandinus, Odon D’Ourscamp, Robert de Melun, Gandulph of Bologna, 
Peter of Poitiers, Raoul Ardents, Simon of Tournai and Master Martin. 
The conclusion of the author to this chapter is that in this century the 
thinkers were interested in definitions of the freedom of the will more 
than in an analysis of the psychological and ethical functions of liberty. 

In the second chapter we are faced with a brilliant array of the pre- 
cursors of St. Thomas who carried the problem from the field of verbal 
discussion to the realm of facts. Here we meet Prevostin of Cremona, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris and Professor of Theology lately 
immortalized by Monsignor George Lacombe in his study La Vie et les 
Oeuvres de Prevostin for the Bibliothéque Thomiste. Here we meet 
also Peter of Capoue, Stephen of Langton, to whom the author devotes 
unnecessary space, Godfrey of Poitiers, William of Orange, who at 
some time after 1229 wrote the first specialized treatise on the freedom 
of the will. In this chapter we are also introduced to Roland of Cre- 
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mona who was the first Dominican professor at the University of Paris 
in 1229 and to Hugh of St. Cher. 

In the third chapter of this book we are confronted with these con- 
tributors to the development of the philosophy of the freedom of the 
will. First, there is Philip who was Chancellor of the University of 
Paris for eighteen years and who exercised on Alexander of Hales an 
influence that is still reflected, many times unconsciously, by the modern 
representatives of the old Augustinianism. Then there is the teaching 
of Alexander of Hales himself, the first Franciscan professor at the 
University of Paris and from whom the author subsequently shows that 
St. Thomas differs. An analysis is then presented of the teachings on 
this subject of John de la Rochelle who, as the successor of Alexander, 
taught at Paris from 1238 to 1245, and of his successor, Odon Rigaud. 
Then follows a statement of the teaching on this subject of the two best 
known of St. Thomas’ associates, St. Bonaventura and Albert the Great. 
It is probably because they and their teachings are so well known that 
the author devoted so little space to these two great men. 

The fourth chapter is devoted by the author to an analysis of the 
teaching of St. Thomas on the freedom of the will. He resolves the 
whole question into two fundamental attitudes: (1) the nature of the 
freedom of the will, and (2) the problem of liberty. He states the doc- 
trine of Aquinas by a progressive study of the question in (a) The 
Commentary on the Sentences of Peter the Lombard; (b) in De Veri- 
tate from the Quaestiones Disputatae; (c) in the Contra Gentiles; 
(d) in the first part of the Summa Theologica; and (e) in the question 
“De Malo” in the Prima Secundae part of the Summa Theologica. 
While the three preceding chapters indicate the debt that St. Thomas 
owed to the thinkers that preceded him, this chapter reveals both the 
development of St. Thomas’ mind on this question and also the bold 
originality that led him to synthesize the opinions of the past with 
evident distaste of his contemporaries. 

The high spots of the author’s conclusions are that to better appre- 
ciate the originality of St. Thomas it is necessary to study his prede- 
cessors; St. Thomas, with the help of his predecessors, lifted this ques- 
tion from the discussion of definitions to the analysis of facts. The 
philosophers of this day are under great debt to the theologians of the 
thirteenth and preceding centuries. The difference between St. Anselm 
and St. Thomas is that the latter considers freedom of the will not as a 
habitus but as a potentia that is separated neither from the will or the 
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intellect. St. Thomas is distinctive in that he says that the essence of 
free will is choice which is an act of the will under the control of the 
reason. The originality of St. Thomas is really a synthesis of the two 
current opinions of his time, that of Prevostin of Cremona who iden- 
tifies free will with reason, and that of Philip, the Chancellor of Paris, 
who located liberty principally in the will. The will follows after 
deliberation what the reason has decided and the liberty of the will must 
be discovered in this decision. Decision has respect to, not the end to 
which the will is obligated by necessity but, the means. Hence one must 
draw a distinction between the nature of the free will and the problem 
of liberty, and between the free will and the free choice. Funda- 
mentally, liberty consists in the power enjoyed by an intelligent being 
of “ autodetermination.” Aquinas is the innovator in the solution of 
this question. The author does not state that St. Thomas made many 
enemies by this attitude nor does he, perhaps through modesty, indicate 
that he is a pioneer in bringing before the public the fact that this is 
one of the fifteen or sixteen doctrines in which St. Thomas made himself 
unpopular by opposing traditional views. The author in the last 
chapter and, also throughout the entire work, indicates that the philos- 
ophers (and he makes no distinctions of Faith) are under a great debt 
to the theologians of the age of St. Thomas for the help that they have 
given in the solution of this philosophical question. Philosophy and 
theology meet here without disaster to either philosopher or theologian. 

From whatever viewpoint this volume is judged the decision cannot 
be anything but favorable. Chasms in the continuity of thought are 
unreasonable. This volume proves the truth of this to many historians 
who deliberately ignore the periods before, during and after Aquinas, 
and to many Catholic historians of philosophy who take for granted 
that the philosophy of St. Thomas sprang miraculously, like a tree from 
a barren rock, from nothing that preceded it. The author has done 
much to show that both prejudice and ignorance are handicaps to the 
discovery of the truth. 

In this brief monograph the author establishes a fact that many have 
either ignored or neglected. He shows in this particular field that 
everything that St. Thomas wrote on this subject was in answer te some 
definite current of thought or action of his own time. Other research 
scholars have the opportunity to come forth with monographs showing 
that the other of the three thousand articles and ten thousand objec- 
tions of the Swmma Theologica are written in recognition of popular 
difficulties. 
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There are many problems whose solution we expect in another work 
that this patient Benedictine investigator is qualified to give us. The 
forces bearing on St. Thomas from his brethren in the Order imply a 
great movement that cannot be ignored. St. Thomas was never the 
least common denominator of current opinion. He not only departed 
from the traditions of the past but, most often, he stood alone with his 
owr ideas, even among his friends. To state these facts would not have 
led the author beyond St. Thomas’ death but it would have made this 
brochure much larger. Likewise, the author might iell us not only the 
facets of St. Thomas’ departure from traditional teaching on this subject 
but the reasons for this departure. This is a phase of research in 
which Lortin is qualified to assist. It is necessary to know not only 
the facts of philosophical development in the masters before St. Thomas, 
the facts of development of his thought in the writings of St. Thomas, 
but also the active agencies of his own lifetime responsible for the 
development of the mind of Aquinas. This is the principal handicap 
under which the present volume labors. The teaching of St. Thomas 
on the freedom of choice and the nature of the relations of the intellect 
and the will can be understood only in the light of men and movements 
that the author does not list. 

This volume is the work of a genius. It is well documented. The 
Revue Thomiste is to be congratulated that its readers weleomed these 
articles. To read this book is to be awakened to the worthwhile trends 
of Thomistic study. 

Ignatius SMITH. 

The Catholic University of America. 


The Austrian Philosophy of Values. By Howarp O. Eaton. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1930. Pp. 370. 


Those who have wished to learn something about the modern Aus- 
trian theories of value but have been deterred by a literature that is 
really formidable will be greatly pleased at the appearance of The 
Austrian Philosophy of Values by Howarp O. Eaton of the University 
of Oklahoma. A chief recommendation of Professor Eaton’s work is 
that he follows what for the most part was the method of the great 
Austrians themselves; he does not begin with the problem of definition, 
but with the prior study of valuation or valuing. His first chapter is 
on Brentano’s “Empirical Psychology.” Then he proceeds to study 
Love and Hate, The Self and its Desires, Motivation and so on, before 
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eoming to the several definitions and norms and goals as advanced by 
Brentano, Meinong and Ehrenfels, the men whose work forms the con- 
tent of the volume. His aim is to understand these thinkers, though 
he offers a word of criticism at times and records the fact when any 
of them runs into a blind alley. 

It is interesting to note that Brentano’s major work, Psychology 
from the Empirical Standpoint, was being written nearly sixty years 
ago and was more than “ the basis for a psychological theory of value,” 
as it was so far in the forefront of the times as to urge that what psy- 
chology has to examine is the memory of past experiences, other 
persons’ acts and words, the activities of infants and animals, and 
every variety of mental disease. (pp. 24-30) This is “the neo-empiri- 
cism of Brentano,” which is thus described (pp. 37-8): “It tempers 
empiricism with reason, but with a reason that is not given carte 
blanche. It is the marriage of Locke and Descartes; Thomas Aquinas 
solemnizes the union, and Aristotle gives away the bride; but Berkeley 
and Malebranche are excluded from the ceremony.” Meinong and 
Ehrenfels, research workers in psychology and students of Brentano’s, 
carry this method into the whole of their theories of value. Meinong 
makes studies in judgment, in theory of knowledge and the views of 
the Austrian economists; Ehrenfels never ceases to investigate desire, 
willing and motivation. 

This appears to be excellent method, so far as it goes. One may be 
allowed to regret, however, that the biological approach, which promises 
rich fruit, since life itself is not incorrectly described as a center of 
values, is so generally neglected. It is true that Ehrenfels uses it, 
but mainly by way of analogy with Darwin’s famous principle which 
at present has so hard a time to survive. 

In this setting, the noun “value” is defined. No one should be 
surprised that the famous Austrians, though they worked together and 
thought so much as one, were in disagreement on many problems. They 
began at nearly the same point, but soon diverged and went into 
different fields of inquiry. Professor Eaton represents all as teaching 
that values are “ products” er “ composites ”; of “an attitude of liking 
or disliking an object” (Brentano, pp. 53, 62), “of judgments and 
feelings or emotions” (Meinong, p. 102), “ products—not the causes— 
of desires” (Ehrenfels, p. 118). We suggest, however, that the word, 
except in the case of Ehrenfels, is not plainly just, and stands rather 
for an American habit of expression than as an historical report; 
witness Meinong’s own words (p. 182) “ value is not first created by 
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desire, but much rather is generally found to have existed before the 
latter,” and Ehrenfel’s (p. 183) “the value of anything is its desira- 
bility,” and the exceedingly strong later statement of Meinong on the 
relation of subject and object (p. 216): “ The value of an O subsists 
in the fact that an S takes an interest in the O, could take an interest 
in the O, or even reasonably should take an interest.” (cf. Logos, v. 3, 
1912, p. 9) The first danger here is that our central concern is likely 
to be not with things or experiences but with words. A second danger 
is that the words themselves be taken for the exverience, a danger 
which Professor Eaton does not seem quite to avoid when he says 
(p. 195): “Meinong has insisted that we must even make a distinction 
between valuation and value.” 

When we come to the actual business of living, perhaps the Austrian 
philosophers of value are not so helpful. One must not scold them for 
not finding finality at once, since he may not judge a priori that there 
is a finality to be found; besides, Professor Eaton justly remarks that 
we can “hardly expect finality in a field so complex and hitherto so 
little explored.” But the practical pronouncements of these thinkers 
are at times disappointing. Brentano is quoted as saying (p. 64): 
“We call something good when the love relating to it is right. That 
which can be loved with a right love, that which is worthy of love, 
is good in the highest sense of the term.” This seems self-defeating, 
and he is cited again, on the last page, as urging us to “choose the 
best among attainable ends.” So Ehrenfels is represented as defining 
(pp. 365-8) “the ethically good as that which we might wish to have 
increased for the greater good,” and as commanding us; “So strive 
as to maximize thy striving for the end thou choosest.” A reader 
naturally asks: “ What end—any end thou choosest?”. We are sure 
that Brentano and Meinong would neither give nor obey this imperative. 

Professor Eaton has planned his work wisely and carried it through 
well. His expression is always intelligible and never in its own way. 
If one may complain in the face of so much good, he would say that 
Dr. Eaton overrates philosophy of value as “an entirely new and in- 
dependent philosophical discipline,” that’ he mistakes it as a mere 
attempt to break with systems claiming to have “ unquestionable truth ” 
and to keep “ sacroscant values,” and that he is too hurried in assuming 
(e.g., pp. 18, 71, 295) a quantitative character for all values in all 
circumstances. A slight but real anachronism also occurs in statements 
(pp. 23, 88) that suppose the coincidence of Neo-Scholasticism with 
“the Vatican movement.” 

University of Notre Dame. Leo RicHarp Warp. 
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The Living Mind. Essays on the Significance of Consciousness. By 
Warner Fite. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 
1930. Pp. ix + 317. 


The essays that make up this volume appeared, with the exception of 
the first, in various periodicals between 1908 and 1918. The author is 
Professor of Philosophy at Princeton University and has written Moral 
Philosophy and other works in his field. The work before us, while not 
a monograph upon tlie subject mentioned upon its title-page, has yet a 
central topic that pervades, in varying degree, all of the essays that 
make it up, and this topic is mind or “consciousness.” The author 
deems this, however, to have wide bearings upon the “conception of 
knowledge, in the sense of a consciousness of an object, and this con- 
ception of knowledge is responsible for the problems of ‘ epistemology’, 
now repudiated by the current philosophy of realism, naturalism or 
behaviorism, which denies the reality of consciousness except as a form 
of human behavior and the reality of knowledge except as a process of 
prediction.” (p.1) The author’s position is in general critical of all of 
these theories, at least as regards their sufficiency to present the nature 
of consciousness. 

“The question of what is consciousness has,” Professor Fire says, 
“constituted the central issue of philosophy throughout the history of 
philosophy.” (pp. 3-4) In the form, however, in which it has been 
debated in English and American philosophy for twenty-five years the 
question may be traced to an essay written by William James in 1904 
entitled “ Does Consciousness Exist?” To the plain man this question 
seems preposterous. Will he not say: “I am as sure of so-and-so as I 
am of my own existence? and is not my consciousness—my thoughts 
and feelings—my mental life?” But the behaviorist replies that we 
know nothing about any “inner” events, such as ideas, mental states, 
images, “set over against a space-time series of ‘ outer’ events to which 
they more or less correspond.” All we know is behavior; and the 
realists, i.e. the modern new realists and their ilk, “tell us that all 
human experience ever reveals to us is real things, objects, never ‘ideas’. 
Professor Dewey is constant in his iteration that all ‘ experience’ (which 
for him seems to mean anything in the universe) is ‘ objective’; all of 
it one unbroken stream of events out there, so to speak, in a common, 
social world; none of it in here, in me, ‘in here’ being an illusion, a 
superstition, a form of words without meaning.” (pp. 8-9) With this 
view Professor Fire professes himself substantially in agreement. “If 
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consciousness consists of such representative duplicate of real things, 
then consciousness is indeed a myth. It seems that when we look for 
them they are nowhere to be found. Suppose I ask you to tell me what 
is a table and what is a chair, and how a table differs from a chair: 
the task will not be difficult. But suppose I then invite you to tell me 
how the idea of the table differs from the idea of the chair: what can 
you do but repeat your account of the difference between the table and 
the chair? And how will you describe the difference between the table 
and the idea of the table except by telling me (say) how a table differs 
from a photograph of a table?” (p. 9) 

We have quoted this lengthy passage because it brings squarely 
before the reader the nature of the difficulties raised by modern philo- 
sophie speculation. The New Scholasticism avoids these snares first by 
the distinction between sense and intellect, as separate operations of 
the mind; and secondly by its theory of the nature of the mind’s proc- 
esses. The percept of the table is the act in and by which the mind 
becomes cognizant of the table as it affects the sensory apparatus; the 
concept is the act of the intellect by and in which the mind knows the 
nature of the table—what it is—a nature fundamentally present in the 
individual table before me and capable of being present in other tables, 
yet not created by the mind that conceives it. If the percept and the 
concept of the table are identical with the real table, how is error pos- 
sible on my part regarding the table before me? I may see it as solid, 
whereas it is veneered; I may think it dark wood, whereas it is fumed. 
The first experience precedes the second; yet the object which I mean 
is identical throughout the two processes. The solid mahogany table 
turns out to be the veneered table as misconceived by me; it is not a 
different table. The difficulty of explaining the possibility of error 
eannot be ignored by the behaviorist and the realist. Yet Professor 
Fire does not even allude to this difficulty as it inevitably crops out in 
his own theory. 

There is a lack of definiteness and an apparent aversion to come to 
grips with the problem of consciousness observable in Professor Frrx’s 
treatment of his subject. He skirmishes around his antagonists, the 
behaviorist and the realist—he never alludes to mediaeval realism— 
making suggestive allusions as to the insufficiency of their theories; 
but he does not grapple with the problem in at all a fundamental way. 
He refers to his own work, however, it is only fair to say, as “only 
sketches preliminary to something more rounded and complete.” (p. 5) 
Yet he certainly leaves the impression of vagueness of conception and 
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avoidance of any penetrating reflection. Perhaps the most distinctive 
essay in the volume is that upon “The Agent and the Observer.” 
These are Professor Fitx’s terms for the subjective and the objective 
ways of looking at things. The distinction between consciousness and 
its opposite is for him a distinction not of subject-matter but of point 
of view. “The distinction between how it feels to be a man, a dog, a 
child, a professor, business man, hod-carrier, and how it looks, to the 
disinterested observer, seems to me to be the concrete core and root of 
the whole metaphysical distinction between inner and outer, subjective 
and objective, spirit and matter, and the rest.” (p. 12) The scientific 
view is always that of an observer and as such it is, according to our 
author, one-sided and inadequate. The share that the agent contributes 
to acts that the observer describes thus inadequately is compared by 
Professor Firs to the way in which a great artist paints a picture, as 
contrasted with the photograph that the photographer might make of 
the same scene or person. (p. 16) In his chapter on “ Where is Con- 
sciousness” he writes: “It seems to me that the peculiarity of the 
conscious side of things is best expressed in concrete terms by the words 
‘familiarity’ and ‘intelligibility’, and by the contrast suggested by 
their opposites ‘ strangeness’ and ‘ opacity’.” (p. 290) There is, as we 
have said, a suggestion here of groping more or less blindly for some- 
thing to express definitely the significance of consciousness. Appar- 
ently he thinks Scholasticism has nothing to contribute to the problem. 

Several essays in the volume seem to be but lightly joined to its 
central theme. The sprightliest of these is one entitled “A New Essay 
on the Psychology of Advertising,” which fairly brims with witty com- 
ment and sardonic humor. This feature of his essay has perhaps led 
the author to beg the reader not to take this essay as “a mere jeu 
@esprit.” (p. 3) Be this as it may, the wit in it is of a kind that the 
reader is sure to wish to share with the first person whom he meets, and 
we feel sure that it will lighten the occasional heaviness of the rest of 
the volume. 

In a chapter on psycho-analysis the theories of Freud come in for a 
trouncing that sufficiently indicates the author’s scorn for “the Freud- 
ian psychology, the psychoolgy of an underworld, weird, grotesque, 
uncanny, and bestial; recalling, in the hell within us, the cosmology of 
Dante’s Inferno.” (p. 238) A chapter on “ Birth-control and Bio- 
logical Ethies” is a sober and judicial examination of the non-ethical 
aspects of that controversial question. 

Wma. Strerson 

Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle. By Harry Austryn Wourson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. xvi + 759. 


From about the middle of the nineteenth century, and in Germany 
and Poland chiefly, a growing research literature has been devoted to 
Hasdai Creseas. This literature is still so scanty, however, in view 
of the importance of its subject, that we are again reminded of how 
tardily mediaeval philosophy as a whole became a concern of secular 
scholarship; of how very tardily its Jewish and Arabic branches are 
winning the attention they merit. And yet Crescas would be but a 
dubious witness to the charge of obscurantism in scholarship, for his 
thought is so overladen with difficulties of every sort that it at once 
absolves modern philology and explains the elaborateness of the present 
work. 


Hasdai ben Abraham Crescas, as Professor Wo.rson tells us in 
detail (born at Barcelona in 1340, died in Saragossa in 1410), belongs 
to that post-Arabic, Hebrew period of Jewish philosophic activity, 
when Judaism’s native prejudice against the dominance of religion 
by philosophy became articulate and the Aristotle of Maimonides was 
being tested. Crescas was not merely critical of the Aristotle who 
had come to Jewry through Syriac and Arabic tradition; he was openly 


hostile. In his Or Adonai, “The Light of the Lord,” he launched a 
polemic against the twenty-five propositions in which Maimonides had 
thought to summarize the main principles cf Aristotle’s philosophy. 
Only about one-sixth of Crescas’ treatise is thus taken up, but to it 
Professor WoutFson devotes an octavo of near eight hundred pages. 
The first great obstacle to a modern mind in pursuit of Crescas’ 
meaning is the almost forgotten world of concepts in which it moves. 
These can be overtaken, but only after their origin and background 
are mastered. Crescas’ method of composition is even a greater stum- 
bling block, being a cento-like succession of what seem random texts 
and phrases; intelligible, no doubt, in his own circle but bewildering 
now, sometimes completely unintelligible and sometimes even misleading 
until the full contexts of the garbled originals are painfully uncovered. 
And then the Talmudic method of criticism which he employs—that 
compound of reverence and meticulous anxiety which assumes that if 
a work is worth studying seriously, that work has been written with 
such care that the possibilities of its every word must be systematically 
explored and exhausted and harmonized before the full meaning of the 
author may be regarded as found. Professor WouFson calls attention 
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to the identity of this method with that used by the scientist in studying 
nature and we could, in fact, follow it with some difficulty, if every step 
of the process were always set down in full. But Crescas abbreviates 
often beyond our ability to follow, and at times beyond the ability 
of his own students. His work seems to have been somehow asso- 
ciated with class-room lectures—a kind of resumé calculated to aid 
his memory, once he was embarked upon discussion, amid the inter- 
ruptions which he could expect from a group of eager and initiated 
disciples. To the uninitiated after-world, therefore, his texts seem at 
times a defiance. 

The recital of the above difficulties—and it by no means exhausts the 
list—explains well enough why the Or Adonaj has been edited only 
twice since the High Renaissance and why such scant notices follow the 
name of Crescas in encyclopedias and histories of philosophy. Such 
scantiness will no longer be justified on the score of materials available. 
Although Professor WoxFrson limits himself to but a portion of one 
book of one of Crescas’ works, that portion is so obscure, so esoteric, 
so exclusively meant for its own circle that in illuminating it, he has 
inevitably illuminated the whole context of its author and its times. 
One hundred and twenty-seven pages of Introduction, 93 pages of 
Hebrew text and variants, 93 pages of English translation (facing 
the text), 440 pages of notes, bibliography, and tables were required 
for his task. 

He constructed the Hebrew text with the aid of the Ferrara edition 
of 1555 and eleven manuscripts. One of these is dated 1457, or in 
other words, less than 50 years after Crescas’ death. Professor WoLF- 
son writes of the “sleuthirg,’ “mystery, danger, intrigue, suspense, 
and thrills,” that accompanied this part of his work, and then with 
admirable but tantalizing propriety suppresses the story of it, but his 
list of acknowledgments on pages XI-XII suggests something of the 
moral qualities that carried him through such an enterprise. 

The introduction is rich with newly minted coin. The originality of 
Creseas and his contemporaries, the reliableness of their translations, 
the immediate sources of Crescas’ work (a doubly laborious task since 
Creseas is so reticent about it), Crescas’ power to distinguish between 
Aristotle and Averroés, his indebtedness to Algazali, his indebtedness 
to Altabrizi, his influence on Giovanni Francesco della Mirandola, on 
Giordano Bruno, on Spinoza—these are some of the contributions and 
restatements, obviously informed throughout by exact and exhaustive 
personal verification. To these must be added the numerous parentheses 
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and dependent clauses in which Professor Wo.irson tucks away all 
sorts of information new to all but specialists of his bent. Over 
eighty heavily freighted pages are given to Crescas’ idea on infinity, 
space, vacuum, motion, time, matter, and form, and his own conception 
of the universe. 

Professor Wo.Fson’s main reliance for recalling the world out of 
which came the Or Adonai is, of course, the notes, many of which are 
condensed monographs of minute investigation. All the texts of Aris- 
totle, all the Jewish and Arabian authors whom Crescas could have 
used are represented; all the rare and technical terms, unavoidably 
numerous in the state of our knowledge of the language at the time, 
are explained. 

All this is only as it should be, but editions of works less difficult 
sometimes fall below this standard. It explains why Professor Wo.F- 
son has spent nearly twenty years at his task and why a review of it 
must be more descriptive than critical. 


JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


Archives de Philosophie. Vol. VII, Cahier I: Aristote: L’Ethique 
Nicomachéene. By J. SournHé and G. CrucHon. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, 1929. Pp. v + 248. 


Although Stewart, Bywater, Susemihl, and Burnet were contempo- 
raries of scholars still living, pioneering work is still the privilege of 
the interpreter of the Nicomachean Ethics. Between the appearance of 
Burnet’s epoch-making edition (1900) and the work of the present 
editors, new hope has come to Aristotelian studies, chiefly through the 
leadership of Jaeger. Problems which have tortured Aristotelian stu- 
dents from the days of the old Greek commentators are either solved 
or promise to become manageable. Controversy has ceased in several 
instances, in others its limits are narrowed, as Jaeger’s analysis of 
Aristotle’s development continues to inform monographs, as new studies 
of the Ethics, in particular, again proceed from the press. A brilliant 
opportunity obviously awaits the editor with hardihood and capacity 
enough to bring the Ethics up to date. 

The present editors promptly renounce all titles to such distinction. 
They are mainly concerned with France—where Ollé-Laprune is the 
only modern instance of a worth-while writer on the Ethics; where 
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adequate native translations of the Ethics simply do not exist. They 
aspire to give their compatriots a dependable translation, along with a 
commentary that seems to them inevitable in grappling with so difficult 
an enterprise. The first two books of the Nicomachaean Ethics are thus 
presented here. 

There can be no question of the enormous preparation which the 
editors have brought to their task. From Aspasius to St. Thomas 
Aquinas; from St. Thomas to Schleiermacher; from Schleiermacher 
to Jaeger and von Arnim, the literature pertinent to the Ethics has been 
considered carefully. All the time-honored problems that plague every 
modern commentator are therefore treated here anew and with the 
occasional originality to be expected amid so much that is controversial. 

The main reliance of the editors, of course, has been on Aristotle 
himself. Their notes are loaded throughout with references to other 
of his works. That these references, generally apt and illuminating, 
are not always to the point may be illustrated by the appeal to the 
Topics in the note to 1096a2. The editors gracefully avoid pronounce- 
ment on the authenticity of the Hudemian Ethics and the Magna Moralia 
by accepting them as being near to Aristotle, if not in fact Aristotle’s 
own, and as therefore legitimate instruments in expounding the Nico- 
machaean Ethics. To be cautious about von Arnim’s arguments for the 
genuineness of the Magna Moralia seems to be well taken in the light 
of R. Walzer’s exhaustive monograph of last year.1 To be equally 
reluctant about the authenticity of the Hudemian Ethics seems per- 
versely old-fashioned now and in not accepting Jaeger’s proofs for its 
precedence in time to the Nicomachaean Ethics, the editors have fore- 
shortened their opportunity to expound the latter. 

The present work, drawing as it does upon so much that is excellent 
on the Ethics in Germany and England, was bound to be a vast im- 
provement over anything available in French. Thus far it is certainly 
justified. But one of the stated purposes of the book is to inform its 
readers of recent progress in criticism. This it has failed to do, despite 
all the wide allusiveness of its notes. A reader of the commentary 
would learn the titles and something of the viewpoint of all worth-while 
pertinent studies down to 1929, but he could not possibly glean from it 
the fundamental importance of what Jaeger has done for Aristotle and 
therefore for the Nicomachaean Ethics too. The impression is given 
that he is just one of a number of authors whom an editor of the Ethics 


1 Magna Moralia u. Aristotilische Hthik (Berlin, 1929). 
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always consults. In justice to the reader, if not to Jaeger, this point 
should have been put to rights. One can scarcely begin to be intelli- 
gently abreast of current criticism without it. The editors will be cen- 
sured by some critics for their reluctance to accept more of the details 
of Jaeger, Kapp, and von Arnim. They will be censured by many for 
not having given at least a sketch of that chapter in Aristotelian schol- 
arship of which Jaeger is the most typical representative. The reader 
would not thus be abreast of all advances in criticism but he would be 
vastly nearer to appreciating such advances, when through some less 
cautious commentator than the present editors they would be forced 
upon his attention. It seems a pity that scholars so steeped in the 
literature of the past could not be sympathetic, as well as conversant, 
with the more solid work of the present. They have undoubtedly done 
a service for the Greekless French novice with some curiosity about the 
Ethics, but they could have done much more, even within the modest 
purpose to which they limited their efforts. The literature of the Ethics 
has gained a commentary on the first two books, which it will be always 
useful and informing to consult,—and meanwhile the Ethics awaits the 
editor who will bring it up to date. 
JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Whewell’s Philosophy of Induction. By Marion Rusu Stary. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: The Lancaster Press, 1929. Pp. 125. 


William Whewell (1794-1866) was for a time (1855 and after) 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. He reached maturity at the 
time when physical science was making its strongest claims to have 
solved all problems connected with mind and matter. At this period 
also “Philosophies of History” were much in vogue. All history 
was made to lead up to or culminate in certain events; thus Hegel 
saw the apex of history in the establishment of the Prussian monarchy. 
Whewell was influenced by these ideas in his study of the inductive 
method and saw various culminating points in the history of science. 
A period of investigation is brought to a close by some masterful 
summary of its results formulated into a law. The preliminary period 
is the “ Prelude to Discovery,” which is followed by the “Epoch of 
Induction ” and the “ Sequels to Discovery.” Whewell thus joins the 
ranks of those who set a priori laws for history. He undertook to 
devise methods which would lead to the discovery of new truths, He 
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took over from Kant the idea of antithesis, laying down the doctrine 
that in every act of knowledge « «ortain fundamental antithesis is in- 
volved, viz. ideas and perceptions. ‘ine mind is active in the reception 
of sensation, and we know only the sensation as transformed in its 
reception. That sensations thus modified become science, it is necessary 
to introduce principles of order; these principles are contributed by the 
mind. But nature is nevertheless truly known by them for the Deity 
has equipped us with the right principles to apply. 

Whewell said that an “ Art of Discovery” was not possible. But a 
survey of history reveals that the data of experience do combine with 
an a priori element to yield explanatory laws. He stood for hypotheses 
against Comte, and pointed out that the “facts” of contemporary 
science involved a large measure of metaphysics. He admitted the réle 
of deduction in the inductive process and prepared an ‘ inductive table’ 
of propositions which would yield logical conclusions. He was chiefly 
concerned with analyzing the inductive process. Miss Stati pro- 
nounees his final solution unsatisfactory, chiefly because he is a dualist; 
however, as she states, there is still much to be learned from his 
philosophy of science. 

F. A. WALSH. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 9: April 24, 1930. 
William Ernest Hocking: Action and Certainty. An estimate of the 
philosophy of John Dewey. The propositions of Dewey have a place in 
the struggle for dominance in philosophy. They would abandon strictly 
immediate truth, and abolish stable or eternal truth. They destroy theo- 
retical certainty. Still Dewey himself appears desirous of stability rather 
than incessant change. A priori elements can be found in his writings. 
Hocking pleads for the recovery of a platonic element in our knowledge. 
C. I. Lewis: Pragmatism and Current Thought. Pragmatism is a method 
rather than a doctrine. The pragmatic test is a kind of law of intellectual 
parsimony. It leads to the rejection of the constructs which underlie 
physics and mathematics. Meaning goes over from reality to operation. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 10: May 8, 1930. 

Joseph Ratner: John Dewey’s Theory of Judgment. According to 
Dewey, the original datum proposed for judgment is not a simple assertion, 
but a problem. Judgment is not a simple act, but a complex process of 
inquiry. Immediate perception gives us no knowledge whatever. The 
proposition which is the terminus of the process of judgment fails outside 
judgment proper. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge: Experience and Dialectic. 
Dewey shifts a theoretical certainty to practical effort. Knowledge is 
found only in the conclusion of reflective inquiry. Nevertheless his teach- 
ing rests on a dialectic; perhaps nature is dialectic, and the pursuit of this 
dialectic may be avoided through the practical procedure of intelligence. 
John Dewey: In Reply to some Criticisms. Embodies the reply of Dewey 
to Woodbridge and Hocking. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 13: June 19, 1939. 
Marvin Farber: A Review of Recent Phenomenological Literature. A 

succinct account of the German movement led by Professor Husserl. His 

system is idealistic, and based on experiments in inner time-consciousness. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 14: July 3, 1930. 
Sidney Hook: Husserl’s Phenomenological Idealism. Husserl’s intention 
was to elaborate a fundamental method for philosophy by examining the 
way in which all possible objects of possible conscious experience were 
organized and related. Conclusions would be reached by an intuition of 
the implication of the essences constituting the ideal nucleus of our con- 
scious objects. He revives the concept of pure form and pure matter, thus 
approaching Aristotle and the revived Thomist philosophy. Basically, how- 
ever, Husserl is an idealist. A. Cornelius Benjamin: The Problem of 
Knowledge. An attempt to re-state the problem of knowledge on the basis 
of denial that thought could ever completely encompass existence, and that 
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existence could ever enter into thought. Neither intuition nor thought 
by itself can grasp reality. Thought grasps universals. Universals are 
potentially applicable to an existential system, which they can never 
exhaust. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXIX, No. 3: May, 1930. 

Theodore De Laguna: On Keynes’ Theory of Probability. Points out 
the fatal weakness of Mr. Keynes’ theory of probability, which, conceiving 
the latter as a relation between propositions, leaves this relation as much 
of a mystery as ever, since each proposition is treated as a unit, and no 
allowance made for probability existing in the inner content of the propo- 
sition. It is rather the property implied than the mere relation which 
obtains between the propositions as such. Nor can anything be learned 
concerning non-quantitative probability, through treating the proposition 
as an unanalyzed whole. W. H. Sheldon: Science, Philosophy and Cer- 
tainty. Rigorous demonstration of metaphysical doctrines visualized as 
possible; and even, within limits, capable of endowing them with a degree 
of certainty greater than that found in any scientific proposition or mathe. 
matical deduction. Science is never final—its conclusions rest either upon 
the basis of sense-observation, which can give no evidence of intrinsic 
certainty but has to fall back upon “social agreement”, or upon the 
unquestioned truth of mathematics; but the latter cannot tell us com- 
pletely yet what is meant by the concept of “number”. But there are 
at least some metaphysical doctrines that are true, independently of further 
analysis; and if these can be shown to cohere with the empirical content 
of observation, a rigorous certainty will have been attained. John Baillie: 
The Psychological Point of View. Logic and psychology must be dis- 
tinguished in another way than by their subject-matters: viz. using as a 
basis “the points of view from which they approach a common subject- 
matter.” Using this as a starting point, he finds that logic is properly 
concerned with intellection only, whereas psychology deals with affection, 
conation, and all cognition. But if psychology concerns itself with all 
cognition, it must do so in such a way that its subject-matter remains, 
vi termini, the soul or mind. Part of the purpose of psychology, for ex- 
ample, must be to discover what it is that we are striving after; for it is 
the aim of all science to understand, and of psychology, to understand 
“the purposive striving” of which the activity of our finite minds so 
largely consists. Richard McKeon: Causation and the Geometric Method 
in the Philosophy of Spinoza (II). Continuation of Professor McKeon’s 
discussion of Spinoza’s philosophy. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXIX, No. 4: July, 1930. 

M. C. Otto: Meditation on a Hill. A philosopher seated on a hill con- 
templating the unity of the surrounding landscape and the oneness of the 
plain man. He seeks a philosophy that will give him a sense of direction 
in the midst of life, rather than a sense of having arrived at a realm 
beyond life. Upholds Dewey’s view of philosophy as “a method cultivated 
by philosophers for dealing with the problems of men”, instead of “a 
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device for dealing with problems of philosophy ”. William Curtis Swabey: 
On the Reality of Things. Sensible things are real, enduring, subject to 
laws of cause and effect, substantial and independent of all perceivers. 
The reality of sensible things is in fact not open to question—the only 
question that can be asked is about their essences. But perception of facts 
differs greatly from the perception of things, and is what we commonly 
mean by knowledge. Truth and knowledge are intimately related. Truth 
is only a relational property of statements or opinions and signifies their 
accordance with fact. The absoluteness of truth, however, does not imply 
the absoluteness of things. Berkeley’s arguments against the absolute 
reality of sensible things is specially effective against the unperceived 
things of science: he makes us aware of a great genus or type of reality, 
the concrete sensible things, neglected by mathematical physics. Albert 
G. A. Balz: Louis de la Chambre, 1594-1669. 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. V, No. 19: July, 1930. 

S. Alexander: Science and Art. Points out the artistry of science and 
indicates where science differs from fine art. William McDougall: The 
Present Chaos in Psychology and the Way Out. A survey of present-day 
psychology reveals a bewildering variety of opinion and method, among 
which two schools predominate—the behavioristic and the psychoanalytic. 
But it is possible to classify all modern psychological thought under two 
headings: Apollinian intellectualism and Dionysian intuition; and if this 
classification be generally accepted, rival schools of today will have made 
a real advance toward a unified psychology of the future. Leonard Hill: 
The Philosophy of a Biologist. A survey of the fields of geology, astronomy 
and physics shows that from one set of facts the universe may be eternal, 
and from another eet cannot have existed forever. But from a study of 
the structure and behavior of the atom and the molecule as revealed by 
science today, a more satisfactory concept of mind and matter may be 
derived. All life may be regarded as manifestation of energy, and depends 
on the maintenance of a balance of molecular exchanges between the cells 
and their environment. The universe is really a spiritual world, not a 
dualistic world of matter and mind. Every action of civilized man is guided 
by an endless chain of previous conditioned reflexes established by upbring- 
ing and education. Personality is closely bound up with the cortex cerebri. 
We cannot escape the fact of a creating God, but His creative influence is 
conceived as a mere stirring of the ether, thereby endowing matter with 
the properties of motion and the potentiality of evolving mind through a 
particular play of environment. Thus science can relieve us of superstition 
and the fear of punishment after death, and leads the way to improvement 
of conditions on earth. J. S. Gregory: From Magic to Science. The inter- 
relation between magic and science which existed in ancient and mediaeval 
times exists even today. The reliance on magically supplemented natural 
agencies effectively contrasts the scientific with the magical. In the days 
of magic, personal efficacies, physically and psychically sensed in others 
or in self, were things: the alchemist in his laboratory sought coercive 
might as a new property derived from matter: the scientist seeks the 
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same efficacy, but rather through the determinate sequence of events. 
G. A. de C. de Moubray: The Nature of Substance. An attempt to prove 
the dual nature of substance, substantival and verbal; substance and 
energy being only two aspects of the same thing. There is a hierarchy 
of substances, connected inter se by emergent evolution, the characteristics 
of the higher members being unrecognizable in their emergent products. 
A proof of this is seen from his clever discussion of the theory of light, 
and by quotations from contemporary writers whose theories he proves to 
be right or wrong according as they agree or disagree with his theory of 
substance. Sir Herbert Samuel: The Dual Basis of Conduct. A discussion 
of the basic motives of human conduct leads to the conclusion that ethics 
has a dual basis; both egotism and altruism may be worthy motives. 
Virtue and vice are what we think will lead eventually to hapipness or 
misery: mot necessarily our own happiness or misery, but simply to one or 
other state as the action’s final term. Social conditions should be adjusted 
and education conducted so that man can serve both his own and the 
community’s happiness by doing “right”. W.G. de Burgh: On Right and 
Good. Points out the difference, between what is right and what is good. 
The rightness of an action is something that is sui generis and ultimate; 
the reason for the rightness is nothing other than the rightness itself. The 
appeal to good as the ground of obligation is contrary to moral experience. 
Whenever there is moral desire present in the face of a contemplated action, 
however strong the counter-inclination may be, any appeal to consequential 
advantage is felt as an insult to moral personality. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XL, No. 4: July, 1930. 

This issue is devoted to a symposium on the general theory of value, 
based on R. B. Perry’s work issued under that title. It contains papers by 
DeWitt Parker, Homer H. Dubs, Charner M. Perry, and others. Value 1s 
discussed as interest, as any object of any interest, in reference to the 
assumption of purely private pleasures, and in its objectivity. The whole 
theory of value is thus approached, and the views of the various authors 
are stated. 


The Psychological Review—Vol. 37, No. 3: May, 1930. 

Grace A. de Laguna: Dualism and Gestalt Psychology. Koehler’s Gestalt 
psychology is a system of dynamic parallelism. He condemns both intro- 
spectionism and behaviorism. He insists on direct experience. We experi- 
ence directly outer things and events as somehow distinguished from and 
independent of feeling and sensation. A sharp dualism is thus drawn 
between the world of direct experience and that of science. De Laguna 
claims that Koehler misunderstands behaviorism. Koehler has not drawn 
the logical conclusion from his argument. Psychology suffers from its 
inheritance of the philosophical dualism of the seventeenth century. Our 
minds should be free from the concept of a soul, or entelechy, which con- 
trols the mechanical processes of the organism. Subjective states such as 
anger, despair, or determination, are related to the observable behavior of 
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human beings as is physical strain, or momentum, to the observable 
behavior of stones and sticks. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 37, No. 4: July, 1930. 

Mary Whiton Calkins and Eleanor A. McC. Gamble: The Self-Psychology 
of the Psychoanalysts. A discussion of the psychoanalytic theory of mental 
conflict. The basal characters are partial or total unconsciousness, per- 
sistence or tendency to recurrence, and psychic energy. These characters, 
especially persistence and energy, are personal. The specific characters 
conflicting in the self are vuriously distinguished by various psychoanalysts. 
Freud’s sexual and non-sexual, Jung’s introversion and extroversion, Adler’s 
inferiority feeling and the will-to-power are recalled. Among irrational 
solutions of the conflict repression holds a high place. Normal identifica- 
tion is found in social thinking and sympathetic emotion; irrational identi- 
fication is had when the subject identifies himself in day-dreams with 
unreal persons in unreal situations. Edwin B. Newman, F. Theodore 
Perkins, and Raymond H. Wheeler: Cannon’s Theory of Emotion. These 
three writers have combined on a critical examination of the theory of 
W. B. Cannon offered as an alternative to the Lange-James theory. They 
hold that Cannon’s criticisms substantiate rather than refute the important 
features of the Lange-James theory, and escape none of the objections to it. 
Cannon’s work on the thalamus is all the more significant if we do not 
attempt to locate emotion in that particular part of the brain. D. G. 
Marquis: The Criterion of Innate Behavior. The distinction between 
innate and acquired in human behavior has been attacked. But it is here 
contended that a valid distinction can be drawn between them. Certain 
criteria are set up for the purpose; environment in a certain sense is 
inherited, and maturation must be distinguished from learning. 


The Journa] of Applied Psychology—Vol. XIV, No. 2: April, 1930. 

Nathan Israeli: Variability and Central Tendency in Aesthetic Judg- 
ments. The results of a number of experiments in central tendency. 
Individual differences tend to disappear with increasing age. Golden-section 
{colored triangles) and colored pictures were used. Tables and graphs are 
given. The law of central tendency holds for aesthetic judgments. 


The Journal of Appliczd Psychology—Vol. XIV, No. 3: June, 1930. 
J. F. Dashiell: Personality Traits and the Different Professions. The 
analysis of the individual with a view to vocational counsel has often 
proceeded on the assumption that a given personality trait may be taken 
as pointing toward or away from a career as lawyer, doctor, ete. An 
experimental study of fifty human traits does not bear out this assumption. 
Marion L. Williams: The Growth of Intelligence as Measured by the 
Goodenough Drawing Test. By applying Thurston’s method of absolute 
scaling to this test, it is shown that mental growth increases by decreasing 
amounts in advancing age, and that the development of children at different 
relative intelligence levels progresses along parallel lines, thus contradicting 
other tests. Walter Vincent Kaulfers: Effect of Mental Age on Foreign 
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Language Achievement. A highly interesting study of pupil achievement 
in Spanish. Among the conclusions is the following: Intelligence is a more 
effective conditioning factor in complex activities involving responses of 
perception, association, and recall, than in simple processes such as vocabu- 
lary building, which depend in the main upon the exercise of memoriter 
functions for their acquisition and control. Harold A. Edgerton: A Table 
for Finding the Probable Error of R Obtained by the Use of the Spearman- 
Brown Formula (n =2). Of value to students using the Spearman-Brown 
prophesy formula. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLIV, No. 888: May, 1930. 

J. V. Nash: Modern Astronomy and the New Cosmos. A popular dis- 
cussion of the achievements of modern astronomers, notably Dr. E. R. 
Moulton, in the light of ancient and mediaeval theories. Cornelia Steketee 
Hulst: Lief Erikson of the Sagas. An account of the researches of Eben 
Norton Horsford, Professor of Chemistry at Harvard, in bringing to light 
the exact location of Vinland, and the spot where Lief and his men lived, 
near Gerry’s Landing, Mass. T. Swann Harding: How Can You Help 
Believing? Proof that mankind in general is too credulous. Maximilian 
Rudwin: The Devil-Compact in Tradition and Belief. A survey of legend 
and literature dealing with contracts between man and the devil, tracing 
the origins and underlying motives of the practice. (To be cont.) A. K. 
Sharma: Suggestions for a Theory of Religious Development. The lack 
of such a theory is the crying need of modern religious science. The ideal 
country in which to make a study of this kind is that of India because 
of the living remnants of prehistoric belief and religious practice to be 
found therein. Professor Sharma indicates how a start may be made in 
this direction, by tracing the development of the God-concept in Indian 
sacred literature. (To be cont.) 


The Open Court—Vol. XLIV, No. 889: June, 1930. 

Maximilian Rudwin: The Devil-Compact in Legend and Literature. 
Continuation of the survey of this superstitious practice begun in last issue. 
Lewis Spence: The Origins of American Man. The anthropological evi- 
dence and the very considerable mass of tradition that has accumulated 
around the question of the origin of the American race seem to unite in 
affording proof that the New World received its human stock from Asia, 
Polynesia and even from Europe, at intervals widely removed. It seems, 
however, reasonable to infer that the most numerous contributions came 
from Northern Asia at a period when the eastern portions of that continent 
had developed only a slender degree of culture. Leo Markun: The Pleasant 
Pains of Martyrdom. Another attempt to explain the heroism of the 
martyrs by means of the fear-complex, and the Inquisition by a cruelty- 
complex derived from an anthropomorphic God. A. K. Sharma: Sugges. 
tions for a Theory of Religious Development. Conclusion of Professor 
Sharma’s discussion begun in the last issue. Victor S. Yarros: Problems 
of the New Morality. Presents the conclusions of Walter Lippmann, fol- 
lower of William James, in his book entitled A Preface to Morals, which 
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suggests an antidote for the rebellion of the present generation against 
the religion and moral code of its parents. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLIV, No. 890: July, 1930. 

Jacob Kunz: Science and Freedom. An attack on mechanism as the 
basis of the universal demand for freedom. Physical science furnishes us 
with several apposite analogies—such as unstable equilibrium, the theory 
of heat, mechanics and the quantum theory, and causality. Maximilian 
Rudwin: The Devil-Compact in Legend and Literature. Conclusion of an 
article begun in the previous issue. Radhakamal Mukerjie: The Insights 
and Raptures of the Mystic. The initial instalmert of an article in which 
‘is attempted an explanation of the dis-association process undergone by 
Indian mystics in their endeavor to reach out “beyond heaven and hell, 
Gods and angels to a state achieved by introspection where all desires 
resolve themselves into nothingness.” (To be cont.) 


Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie—XXXII¢ Année, Nos. 25-26-27: 
Fevrier, Mai, Aout, 1930. 

D. O. Lottin: Les traites sur l’Ame et les vertus de J. de la Rochelle. 
An account of certain manuscripts of Jean de la Rochelle with a study of 
the authenticity of the tracts contained in them; the Aristotelian founda- 
tion has a superstructure of Augustinianism. J. Henry: Pour le réalisme 
indirect. While not seeking a quarrel with direct realism, the author 
pleads for a closer consideration of indirect realism, according to Thomistic 
principles. Etienne Pjalat: La “Gestalttheorie”. A study of Gestalt, 
(with diagrams), especially from the standpoint of perception. L. Noél: 
La présence des choses & l’intelligence. An examination of the meaning of 
presence, and the views of Jean de Saint-Thomas, Alexander, Kant, and 
others. The opinion of St. Thomas of Aquin on our knowledge of the indi- 
vidual, with a theory of Cajetan are commented upon. Paul Archambault: 
La théorie de la connaisance dans la philosophie de Maurice Blondel. A 
critical study of Blondel’s compound of realism and voluntarism, styled 
“integral realism”. Maurice Blondel: La doctrine augustienne. A con- 
tribution to the studies of St. Augustine on the occasion of the fifteenth 
centenary of his death. Pierre Harmignie: Ordonnances humaines et obli- 
gation de conscience. How far do human laws bind in conscience? The 
question of laws strictly binding and of penal laws. The existence of laws 
purely penal is defended. D. O. Lottin: L’authenticité du De potentiis 
animae d’Albert le Grand. The treatise De potentiis animae was eliminated 
from the catalogue of Albert’s writings by P. de Loé; but the manuscript 
tradition is favorable to a certain Albert, and the internal criteria point 
to Albertus Magnus. 


Rivista di Filosophia—Anno XXI, N. 2: Aprile-Giugno, 1930; N. 3: 
Luglio-Settembre, 1930. 

M. Maresca: Principi di una teoria dell’educazione come redenzione totale 

dell’uomo. There is a special department of knowledge, containing all the 

facts which make up the empirical working of education. It has its own 
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concept, ideals and methods. Education is a human problem; the signifi- 
eance of educational work lies in its redemption of the whole man by a 
reconstructive polity, religion, art, science and philosophy.. Education 
ought to be restored to an integral exercise of autonomy in all these fields. 
G. E. Barié: Validitaé obiettiva del Bello. The influence of Baumgarten on 
Kant is most marked in aesthetics. English sentimental aesthetics influenced 
him only as English philosophy influenced his own philosophy and stands 
in the same relation of development. Plato could not distinguish the beau- 
tiful from the Good; but Kant differentiates the concepts. A work of art 
is an expression of personal genius, universal and objective. Roberto 
Barisis: I] nominalismo di G. Berkeley. Berkeley shows the influence of 
Bacon. There is in him a dualism between the particular consciousness 
and universal reason. The knowledge of particulars becomes science by 
abstraction. Berkeley argues for the abstract concept by psychological 
methods. G. Tarrozzi: Sui fondamenti teorici della liberté. An examina- 
tion of the work of Piero Martinetti “La Liberté”. Free will does not 
allow that spirit be linked to matter causally; it must be traced to God, 
and is therefore sacred for the thought and the conscience of every man. 
Adelchi Baratono: Natura ed Arte. Modern artists neglect nature. Aes- 
thetics has led away from the imitation of nature; its idealism is ruinous 
to technique. Art must begin with nature and join it with beauty of form 
and spirit. Eugenio Garin: La dottrina morale di Giuseppe Butler. A 
study of Butler’s Analogy and his Fifteen Sermons. Butler’s God is really 
the deification of human conscience. For Butler, the good is not the logical 
coercion of Kant, but self-realization. Rodolfo Medici: La triplice meta- 
fisica. A contribution to the philosophy of nature. Metaphysics as a 
science is one; but there are three metaphysical objects, mutually irre- 
ducible: rationality, dynamism and values. Rationality is static; it is 
the light. Dynamism regards efficiency as the constitutive element of 
reality. Value reaches the highest truth, for it looks to man. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXII, Fase. ITI-IV, Maggio- 
Augusto, 1930. 

Cristoforo Krzanic: Grandi lottatori contro l’Averroismo. An account of 
some of those engaged in the struggle against Averroés; Thomas of York 
a predecessor of St. Bonaventure, holding Augustinian views. Among the 
followers of Bonaventure we have William de la Mare, John Peckham, 
Matthew of Aquasparta, Richard Middleton, and Petrus de Trabibus. They 
are all, on the strength of authentic documents and close scrutiny of their 
writings, classed as distinctly anti-averroistic. Giorgio La Pira: Il con- 
cetto di legge secondo San Tommaso. Every being is ordained to its good, 
and also to the good of others. Harmony is required by justice. Law pre- 
supposes the relation of subjection of being to being; it is a rule for sub- 
jects, and had as end the common good. It requires promulgation and 
execution. The eternal law is impressed on creatures as the natural law; 
in man, it is founded on being, which is the first principle of the mind 
and the fundamental inclination of the will, expressed in the formula “ Will 
good, do not will evil”. SBohdan Rutkiewicz: L’anti-intelletualismo di 
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Bergson ed il finalismo biologico. This article is from the recent publica- 
tion of the author entitled L’antimeccanismo biologica contemporaneo e 
le basi del finalismo. The intuitionalism and creative evolution of Berg- 
son are anti-finalistic. The fundamentals of the Bergsonian philosophy are 
subjected to sharp criticisms, and the scientific value of finalism is defended. 
Gerardo Bruni: Catalogo dei manoscritti egidiani romani. This article 
contains the first part of a list of the manuscripts of Aegidius Romanus, 
philosopher and theologian of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This 
issue contains the list of manuscripts in the Vatican Library; it is to be 
followed by the catalogue of those in other libraries of Rome. Gustavo 
Bontadini: Echi del VII Congresso nazionale di filosofia. A criticism of 
certain proceedings of the Seventh Italian Congress of Philosophy, and a 
defense of some of the views of Dr. Bontadini. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 43, Heft 2: April, 1930. 

Luigi Sturzo: Historismus und Transzendenz. A rigid schematization of 
history is impossible. Croce’s attempt to evolve an exact philosophy of 
history from the Hegelian idealistic viewpoint could not succeed. The 
element of the contingent is too large in history to allow the whole story 
of events to be reduced to a metaphysical plan. Oskar Fechner: Zum 
Problem der Metaphysik. This article attempts to show the necessity and 
value of recognizing the ontological base upon which the doctrine of uni- 
versals rests. It points out the practical value of the doctrine of universals 
even in specialized sciences. The writer examines this doctrine in relation 
to the Kantian and Scholastic categories. H. Fels: Brentano und Kant. 
A contribution to the history of Platonic-Aristotelianism in which the 
progress of this type of thought is traced from Kant to Brentano and in 
which its influence on modern philosophy is described. Karl Eswein: Die 
Wesenheit bei Johannes Scotus Eriugena: Begriff, Bedeutung und Charak- 
ter der “essentia ” oder “ovcla” bei demselben. A study in the philos- 
ophy of Scotus Eriugena showing that he was an original thinker of vast 
proportions. His influence is noted to this day; particularly does his 
teaching on the nature and character of essence survive. The writer 
examines his philosophy of the essence in detail. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 43, Heft 3: July, 1930. 

Martin Grabmann: Des hl. Augustinus quaestio de ideis (De diversis 
quaestionibus LXXXIII qu. 46.) in ihrer inhaltlichen und geschichtlichen 
Bedeutung. This article gives in general outline the history of the Augus- 
tinian conception of ideas. It finds the origin of Augustine’s ideology in 
Platonism, shows the modifications imposed upon it by Neo-Platonism, and 
traces the course of its full development in the major streams of both 
Augustinianism and Aristotelianism in the golden age of Scholastic thought. 
Johannes Karl Holzamer: Der Begriff des Sinnes entwickelt im Anschluss 
an das “ irreale Sinngebilde ” bei Heinrich Rickert. Heraclitus was the first 
to bring to the foreground the problem of sense-idea. Throughout the 
history of philosophy the concept of sense or sense-idea (in contradis- 
tinction to the spiritual idea) served as a basis upon which systems were 
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categorized. With the orientation of value philosophy both the term and 
concept of sense became emphasized and this gave rise to a controversy 
regarding the meaning and nature of the sense-idea. Issue is taken with 
the interpretation put upon it by Henry Rickert. A minute analysis of 
the sensible and spiritual is given in which the essence, function and value 
of the sensible is clearly shown. Anton Hilckman: Noéls Epistemologie. 
A critique of Noél’s Notes d’Epistemologie thomiste in which the writer 
suggests certain developments in the science of epistemology that are yet 
to be made. Heinrich Newe: Die Philosophie Friedrich Schlegels in den 
Jahren 1804-06. An historical study into the mind of Friedrich Schlegel 
and the evolution of his thought during the years 1804 to 1806, together 
with remarks upon his influence on the philosophic world today. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Band 54, Heft 1: January, 
1930. 

Karl Feckes: Wissen Glauben und Glaubenswissenschaft nach Albert 
dem Grossen. The relation between faith and reason was one of the prin- 
cipal problems of Scholastic philosophy and was long in becoming definitely 
crystallized. The important part Albert the Great took in clarifying this 
relation is set forth in the present article. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Band 54, Heft 3: July, 1930. 

Artur Landgraf: Beitraege zur Erkenntnis der Schule Abaelards. An 
endeavor is made in this article to throw light upon textual and historical 
problems relative to the school of Abelard. Lengthy textual criticisms 
and comparisons are made. The present state of research is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to afford valid solutions to many of these problems. 
From what is thus far known as authentic we become more and more 
aware of the importance and influence of Abelard and his school. 


Divus Thomas—Band 8, Heft 2: June, 1930. 

G. M. Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus. Continuing his exposition 
of the salient points in Thomistic philosophy the writer in this article 
considers the fortunes of the real distinction prior to St. Thomas’ definition 
thereof. He gives the evolution of this distinc:ion from Boethius to the 
thirteenth century among both Christian and Arabian-Jewish philosophers. 
In the thirteenth century he takes up individually the doctrines of the 
philosophers preceding St. Thomas giving special attention to Albert the 
Great. The article will be continued. Rupert Klingseis: Moderne Theo- 
rien ueber das Unterbewustsein und die thomistische Psychologie. A com- 
plete discussion of thought processes and the unconscious elements that 
enter therein. It is not correct to speak of unconscious thought as though 
it were something distinguished from conscious thought. There are, how- 
ever, unconscious thought processes which accompany conscious thought 
and which have a great influence upon it. In an effort to make his thesis 
clear, the writer introduces many comparisons between human thought and 
animal mental activities. 
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Scholastik—V. Jahrgang, Heft 1: January, 1930. 

Heinrich Lennerz: Kann die Vernunft die Moeglichkeit der beseligenden 
Anschauung Gottes beweisen? The possibility of the beatific vision of God 
(visio beatifica) is indemonstrable by natural reason. Reason cannot dis- 
cover the intrinsic possibility of this vision nor indicate an exigency for it 
in man as he is philosophically known. The doctrine, therefore, is known 
solely through revelation and belongs to the sum of Christian mysteries. 


Scholastik—V. Jahrgang, Heft 2: April, 1930. 

Joseph Froebes: Gibt es eigenartige geistige Gefuehle? A psychological 
study of the spiritual emotions in which issue is taken with the phenom- 
enologists. The known facts and laws thus far discovered go to prove 
that there is a spiritual act of feeling which is not intentional, i.e. it does 
not necessarily lean toward or include an object but may- be a purely 
subjective state. Franz Maria Sladeczek: Die verschiedenen Bedeutungen 
des Seins nach dem hl. Thomas von Aquin. The word being admits of 
different meanings and thus has various uses in philosophy. The present 
article gives its various meanings in the philosophy of St. Thomas and 
examines into the profound implications the use of this word had for him. 


Antonianum—Annus V, Fasc. 2: Aprilis, 1930; Faces. 3: Iulius, 1930. 

Ludgerus Meier: De Schola franciscana Erfordiensi saeculi XV. The 
history of the Franciscan School is continued through Nicolas Lakmann 
with an account of his life, the sources of his doctrine and selected texts 
from his writings. This is followed by a study of the Erfurt School in 
general, its relations with other schools, and certain expositions of the 
Franciscan School in general, the relation of the Franciscan School to the 
University, its submission to the Church and certain special points of 
interest. Antonius M. Vellico: De transubstantione juxta Ioannem Duns 
Scotum. The teaching of Scotus concerning transubstantiation*is ex- 
plained and the orthodoxy of this teaching examined. Transubstantiation 
is “ transitio totalis substantiae in substantiam”’. In the case of the Holy 
Eucharist, Transubstantiation does not produce the Body of Christ out of 
the substance of the bread. but adduces the body of Christ upon the altar, 
without any local motion on Its part. This doctrine of adduction is held 
to be in accord with the mind of the Council of Trent, St. Robert Bellarmin, 
2nd also St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Criterion—Any VI, No. 20, 1930. 

Cebria Montserrat: Els titols classics de l’esclavatge. Bartomeu F. M.a 
Xiberta: Guiu Terrena i Sant Tomas sobre l’Analogia de lesser. Fran- 
cisco J. Miquei Rosell: La Analogia y la ensefianza de la lengua y Litera- 
tura latinas. M. M. Gorcé: L’Univers et ses lois. J. Bertran i Giiell: 
Influencia del Sistema Combinatori de Ramon Llull sobre la Filosofia 
Cartesiana. 


Criterion—Any VI, No. 21, 1930. 
Miquel d’Esplugues: Politica i Flosofia. J. A. Segarra: Justificacién 
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del realismo critico. Miquel Soy: Logistica i Filosofia matematica. J. Ber- 
tran i Giiell: Origens del Sistema Cartesia. 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXIII, No. 2: Martio-Aprili, 1930. 

A. M. Pirotta: Disputatio de “potentia obedientiali juxta tomisticam 
doctrinam ”. The second article on this subject, dealing with the exist- 
ence of the obediential potentiality in particular, against determinism, pan- 
theism and other errors. J. Le Rohellec: De genuina humanae cognitionis 
ratione adversus idealismum hodiernum. A continuation of studies in 
modern idealism. A brief treatment of Gentile, and a method of refuting 
idealism. 


Diwus Thomas—Vol. XXXTIII, Nos. 3-4: Maio-Augusto, 1930. 


The golden jubilee issue of Divus Thomas, which first appeared March 7, 
1880, receiving the Apostolic Benediction of Pope Leo XIII. An index 
covering fifty years is in preparation. J. Bittremieux: Deus est suum esse, 
creatura non est suum esse. The last of a series of articles defending the 
distinction of esse from ewistentia in creatures. A. M. Pirotta: Disputatio 
de potentia obedientiali. A continuation of the exposition of this subject, 
with reference to God as author of the supernatural order; its bearing on 
semi-Pelagianism, rationalism, materialism, pantheism. E. Neveut: Des 
actes méritoires. Continuing the subject of supernatural merit attaching 
to acts. Faith and charity are required. 


Revista da Faculdade de Filosofia e Letras de Séo Paulo (Brasil)— 
Ano III: March, 1930. 

Augusto Afonso Neto: © Livre Arbitrio segundo S. Tomés. Alexandre 
Corréa: Essai de philosophie pédagogique (Fr. de Hovre). L. van Acker: 
La morale et les morales (M. S. Gillet) ; Educacgéio moral e educagio ecé6- 
nomiza (A. de Sampaio Doria). 


A Ordem—Anno IX, No. 3: Setembro, 1929. 

Jacques Maritain: O Doutor Commum. Leonel Franca: Caracteres fun- 
damentaes do thomismo. 4%. van Acker: Introduccéio 4 metaphysica tho- 
mista. Luiz Degado: Aspectos da neo-escolastica. Tristdéo de Athayde: 
O Anjo da Escola e os professores. Ludgero Jaspers: Summa contra os 


gentios, Liv. I, cap. IV e V. Alexandre Cerréa: Summa theologica, I q. I; 
art. L 


A Ordem—Anno X, No. 6: Abril, 1930. 

Leonel Franca: Notas de deontologia medica. Felix Contreiras Rodri- 
gues: A proposito do livro “Silveira Martins”. Bento Munhoz da Rocha 
Netto: A significacio do Paran&. Hamilton Nogueira: Problemas de poli- 
tica objectiva. Olivio Montenegro: Chesterou e o seu livro sobre S. Fran- 
cisco. Brasil Pinheiro Machado: Instantaneos paranaenses. Perillo Gomes: 
A Europa e a Egreja. Xavier de Mattos: Chronica Internacional “Os 
Catholicos Norte-Americanos e o Internacionalismo ”. 
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A Ordem—Anno X, No. 7: Junho, 1930. 

Paulo Mendes de Almeida: Alguns tracos de una grande vida. F. Je San 
Tiago Dantas: Conceito de Sociologia. Rosario Fusco: Notas sobre a 
Novella. Osorio Lopes: O sonho de Theodoro Herzel. Oscar Mendes: O 
anti-conceycionismo e o Brasil. Tristéo de Athayde: Apologetica e socio- 
logia de Henri de Tourville (II). 
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